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EASTER. 


BENEATH the prisoning bark, below 
The cruel chains of ice and snow, 
A stirring, striving, restless thing, 
It wakes—the Spirit of the Spring. 


Held down by forces of the air, 

Opposed and hindered everywhere, 
A throbbing, longing, eager thing, 
It wakes—the Spirit of the Spring. 


Resistless. are its energies ; 

Through cold and storm it shall arise, 
To pulse new life along the limbs, 

To sing its resurrection hymns— 

The struggling, climbing, soaring thing, 
Unconquered Spirit of the Spring. 


Ah, Life, thou fetter on the soul! 
Ah, Death, thou winter full of dole! 
Ye cannot bind or hinder me, 

The call. shall come to waken me. 
These cravings, hopes, activities 

Set free at last, I shall arise! 


ALICE WARD BAILEY. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewir. 1889. 
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RELIGION IN SPAIN. 
3 


IT is not the exaggeration of our southern temperament, nor 
yet the parade of patriotism, which prompts us to assert that 
Spain has been, in past times, the most religious nation of 
Europe and, of all those who had received from the Apostles the 
light of the Gospel, the most devout. The famous councils of 
Toledo occupy a foremost rank in the canonical records of the 
church. The wars of Christian Spain for the extirpation of the 
Moors and the reconquest of Spain from that invading race 
represent the greatest efforts that have ever been made by any 
nation to shake off the yoke of Mussulman impiety. Her record 
in the history of Catholic civilization forms admirable and monu- 
mental pages therein. Her savants are the glory of science, her 
poets were bards of the faith, and their talent and skill extended 
even into embodying this faith into devout theatrical represen- 
tations, known as the Autos Sacramentales, inspiring a piety which 
filled the highways of provincial districts with crosses. The 
streets of cities were adorned with niches within which were 
placed images of Spanish saints who had lived most edifying 
lives, and whose language was so impregnated with sanctity 
that Charles the Fifth declared the Spanish tongue most be- 
fitting of all others for addressing the Almighty. The monastic 
orders of Spain were Christ’s own militia, body-guards of the 
faith, bulwarks against heresy, pillars of the church; and so 
widely had they extended themselves that around their convents 
arose numerous villages, which in time grew to be districts and 
cities, becoming afterwards the most prosperous in all the realm. 
Thus it happened that when Providence thought fit to open the 
new world to the light of the faith it placed the standard in the 
hands of Spain, which carried to that virgin soil the fruitful seed 
of the Gospel. But, alas! modern revolution, the fruit of so-called 
free thought, the compendium of all the ancient heresies, pene- 
trated into Spain with the bayonets of Napoleon I, Not only 
thereby was the religion of our fathers threatened, but there was 
set on foot the beginning of a struggle adverse to Christian in- 
stitutions and the dogmas of the faith, the result of which was 
that venerable traditions fell to the ground, dragging down in 
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their fall a very important part of the grand Catholic edifice in 
our country. To narrate the actual state of this struggle, ex- 
plaining the causes which have led to the decadence of religion 
and pointing out the elements of resistance which still remain to 
promote its restoration, is the object of this article, which, des- 
tined as it is to be read among a new Christian people, may con- 
tain profitable lessons of experience, in whose school nations must 
educate themselves. We shall begin by setting forth the causes 
of this decadence, and defer for future, more hopeful articles men- 
tion of the elements upon which rest the future regeneration of 
the country. 


Il. 


The first and principal of these causes was the introduction. 
of a new régime in the government of Spain, one imbued with 
the spirit of revolution which has lorded itself over modern 
nations, and which responds to the materialistic and rationalistic 
tendencies denominated “ new rights.” 

The so-called Liberal government in Spain began by copy- 
ing the laws and institutions of the French Revolution, and as, in 
the words of Debonal, this was “an abortion of hell,” its fruits 
as a consequence have been persecution and war against the 
glory of God. It had@ recourse to doctrinal pretence in some 
cases, and to the mere brutal violence of demagogism in others, 
but always with the perfidious designs of satanic Voltairianism. 
This government despoiled religion of all its vital elements by 
depriving it of its goods or wealth in order to reduce it to the 
service of the state; by dissolving its defenceless monastic com- 
munities in order to destroy its most powerful corps of vindica- 
tors and defenders; by demolishing temples and convents so as 
to erase with these hallowed homes of the faith the aureola of 
its artistic grandeur; by giving free rein to infidelity through 
the institution of professorships against the teachings of the 
Gospel, and, in short, by promoting corruption of the customs of 
the people through the enactment of laws which, while restrain- 
ing salutary institutions, co-operated with the introduction of 
others pestilential and demoralizing. 

We should require more space than we can here afford to 
enlarge upon the history of this work of the Liberal government, 
but, avoiding minute details and presenting the facts upon their 
most notorious side, we have only to call to mind, first, the laws 
in regard to ecclesiastical property, which, in presenting church 
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livings, compromised many consciences and created large for- 
tunes under the protection of anti-Christian rule; secondly, the 
secular laws of teaching, which, by depriving the church of its 
rights in this respect, created new official schools where errors 
were propagated; thirdly, the laws against Christian marriage, 
which, in destroying the basis of the family, the cradle of good 
customs and the school of sacred duties, opened a wide field for 
the demoralization of the people and gave to concubinage the 
privileges of a legal institution, thus making castaways of the 
modesty of the woman and the future of her children. 

The entire legislation has suffered from the ravages of these 
new ideas. The penal code extenuates transgressions against 
morality and religion. Rules and regulations are made calcu- 
lated to interfere with the church’s action. The political ré 
gime appears, in fact, to be on the high road to tear up religion 
and the faith in Spain. 


Ill. 


The logical consequences and natural fruit of this new cur- 
rent of ideas has been the displacing of the wealth which before 
was in the hands of princes of the church, ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and those noble ancient houses and permanent institutions 
whose munificent charity relieved their subjects, their depen- 
dants, and the poor. In the present day, by reason of the 
mortmain and public credit, the greater part of these riches, for- 

_merly so beneficently applied, have passed into the possession 
of parvenus without conscience, who feel themselves neither re- 
strained nor in any way bound by the self-imposed obligations 
of the former owners, and who employ their abundant means 
either in some instances for purposes of corruption, or of domina- 
tion in others, and generally in satisfying the caprices of sense- 
less vanity and unbridled, scandalous luxury. These rich up- 
starts, more Or less refractory to the church, because so many of 
them have waxed fat on her despoiled good things, withhold 
their influence and co-operation from religious societies; and 
consequently the confraternities and brotherhoods consecrated 
to the service of God and to the assistance of the sick and poor 
are left with very scant means to do good. But it is a striking 
fact, proving the fruitful influence of religion, that despite this 
abstention from good work on the part of so many of these nou- 
veaux riches, old charitable institutions are still sustained, and 
new ones, more in harmony with the needs of our times, are con- 
tinually springing up. The general situation in this matter 
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is, however, plain enough; the greater part of the wealth of 
the country is lodged in the hands of the Liberals, who spend it 
in dissipation, while the Catholics, who are most anxious for the 
glory of God, nearly all lack that social influence which money 
alone can give. Accordingly, we see that in Spain the Catholic 
press is worse remunerated, of more precarious and humble ex- 
istence than any other; while, on the other hand, the revolu- 
tionary and ungodly press, which tolerates, nay, approves, of the 
dissipations of sensuality, keeps on extending itself, increasing in 
prosperity, and carrying to all quarters its original sin. This 
new distribution of wealth is the cause of many obstacles to thé 
church’s action, and has brought about so many sad deteriora- 
tions in the customs of Spain that these alone suffice to account 
for the decadence of religion. In a nation whose peasant popula- 
tion is miserably poor and has to struggle with the scarcity of 
natural productions, and with foreign competition from all quar- 
ters of the world, the rich can effect a great deal, but in Spain 
their influence is so much greater because the poor there have 
been ever accustomed to live under the wing of the powerful. 


IV. 


We have already stated that the ungodly press is widespread 
and has numerous resources. Now this is another of the causes 
of the decadence of religion in Spain. We wish it to be under- 
stood that by a godless press we imply not only that which attacks 
openly the dogmas of the faith, but that also which, under the 
guise of indifference to Catholic questions, encourages ignorance 
in matters of religion, which last is the root and foundation of all 
the evils the church suffers from in these times. To exaggerate 
the ravages caused by these newspapers is hardly possible. 
Constituting themselves masters of all classes of society, they 
disseminate daily, far and wide, a darkness which clouds the 
understanding and renders the already debilitated minds of 
the men of our century more and more inclined to apathy. 
Modern journalism of this sort isa plague. How is it possible 
for grave questions, which formerly took up in their solution the 
entire lifetime of learned men, to be properly treated in an 
article hurriedly tossed off for a daily paper, on @ priori reason- 
ing, under the flag of a determined party whose interest depends 
on maintaining, by no matter what means, the integrity of their 
programme? And yet by such teaching are being educated to- 
day the intelligences of the rising generation. Of this character 
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are the professorships now raised up in opposition to Catholic 
pulpits, and thus ignorance is diffused, so to speak, throughout 
all ranks of society, and opposition and obstinate resistance are 
aroused to the action of the church. In Spain the ravages have 
been great—Spain, the home of Autos Sacramentales, or passion- 
plays of olden times, when theological acting was not only 
understood but applauded even by the lower classes. Then the 
poorest peasants knew by heart the whole of the Christian doc- 
trine and were fair judges of the profoundest sermons of scholas- 
tical doctors ina country which Veuillot calls “ theological par excel- 
lence.” Ignorance in religious matters has increased everywhere, 
but to a supereminent degree among the highest classes, which, 
it may almost be said, are in this respect almost on the verge of 
adiocy. It is really quite startling to hear in literary gather- 
ings, on the floor of parliament, at the meetings of social life 
ithe explanations ventured upon regarding ecclesiastical questions 
-ewen by people who pass for pious; their ignorance is incredible. 
‘Some oppose fasting as a custom of a barbarous epoch ; others 
despise the Mass as only one among many ceremonies enjoined 
by the church ; others again speak of the pope as merely a bishop 
like any other, and laugh at the idea of his infallibility ; some get 
«quite mixed on the sacred mysteries and dogmas of the faith, 
_jumbling men and doctrines together as if they were treating of 
the mythology of India or China. 

It is, however, true that we are not without a few Catholic 
:newspapers, but our means of defence are never equal to those of 
‘the attacking forces, because habitual readers of bad newspapers 
/never care to see what good ones contain; these being them- 
selves dragged on by the force of the current of political events, 
cannot consecrate themselves exclusively to the defence and 
‘promotion of Catholic interests. In short, the harm done by 
‘the press is immense, and the remedy, humanly speaking, very 
. difficult. 
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Another cause of the decadence of religion in Spain is the 
sensuality introduced with modern customs. In this country 
they have been copying for the last century French customs, 
and, as nearly always happens, have hit upon the worst. The 
dramas and novels of the school called realistic, the pestilen- 
tial doctrines of modern sensualism, are imported into Spain, are 
lowering inevitably the noble condition which makes man the 
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image of his Creator and putting him on the level of the brute, 
nay, even below it, by making the gratification of the senses the 
sole end of existence upon earth. How immeasurable, then, 
must be the harm which flows from the causes above explained ! 
They stifle in the heart that charity which St, Paul describes 
as “ patient, generous, long suffering,” and they create ferocious 
antagonism between those who fiercely contend in the struggle 
to get that gold which is the apple cf discord, the means they 
look to for satisfying all their desires. Their minds, thus brutal- 
ized, become hostile’to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
supernatural mysteries of the church. Souls are drawn away 
from religious worship and the frequentation of the sacra- 
ments, and society is ruled by the laws of the passions, which 
are, as a matter of course, the germ of permanent war and crime. 
Suicide, so rare in Spain in olden times, is to-day unfortunately 
very frequent. Men and women take their own lives upon 
slight pretext, and, what is still more horrible, in the young of 
both sexes crime has increased within a few years in about equal 
proportion with the introduction of materialistic doctrines from 
France, which avail only for the destruction of the ancient em- 
pire of Christian morality. And it is to be observed that the rav- 
ages of modern sensualism have, like most physical maladies, 
two most trying stages, in which the malady develops high fever 
and convulsions, the former upsetting the patient and the latter 
bringing on a prostration which leaves him in a state of stupor 
in which he has not even power to endeavor to preserve the re- 
mainder of his life; similar to this by analogy is the weakness 
brought on by theedecay of moral force. The capital sin of 
spiritual sloth is also another main cause, and leads multitudes to 
evil, notwithstanding their desire to be good. By this spiritual 
inertness we mean religious indifference, which deserves the ap- 
pellation given to it, because that indifference in general embraces 
in its characteristics all the manifestations of the moral and reli- 
gious debility of our times. Let us see in our next chapter how 
this sickness of the soul shows itself. 


VI. 


The English Protestant societies are under a great delusion 
in imagining that they are making proselytes. The Spanish 
people are not easily moved to change their religion. They 
may fall into religious indifference, but to turn round in hostility 
to the religion of their forefathers is an event utterly improbable. 
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The Protestant propaganda in Spain, notwithstanding the money 
it has cost and still costs (although the pecuniary sources are 
being dried up), produces indifference, but not Protestants. 
After twenty years of hard work, dating from Prim’s unfor- 
tunate revolution of September, 1868, it may be stated with 
certainty that there have been no real conversions, more pro- 
perly termed perversions. By dint of money some few have 
been gained over, but the perverts thus obtained have remain- 
ed as indifferent as before, so that it is fair to assert that in 
their case Luther’s doctrine has penetrated no deeper into them 
than the lining of their pockets. This terrible plague of reli- 
gious indifferentism results, as above said, from the various 
causes already enumerated; it is spread among all classes, mani- 
festing itself in a variety of forms, but always of the same type. 
We are not now speaking of indifferentism solely in connec- 
tion with religious matters, but also of the havoc it makes in the 
natural order of things. There is indifferentism on the part of 
the judges of the land in regard to their decisions; the teachers 
in the schools are indifferent about teaching the truth; fathers 
of families offend in this regard in the education of their chil- 
dren; men of business in not keeping their transactions free 
from the taint of fraud; the rich in not using their means ac- 
cording to righteousness, and the poor in lack of resignation to 
their lot. Indifferentism is to the Christian soul what frost is to 
physical nature; it kills, or at least weakens, all the elements of 
life and converts society into cemeteries of corruption. Indiffer- 
entism is causing great ravages in Spain now that the immense 
treasures left by our ancestors to beneficent*societies are nearly 
all gone. There is scarcely a parish in our country where in 
proof of this one does not find venerable ruins, the foot-prints, as 
it were, of a grand past. The degradation of our customs caused 
by this indifferentism is on the increase; narratives of the most 
horrible crimes are listened to with a curiosity similar to that 
excited by a novel or drama, but without the horror awakened 
in olden times and without any of the just indignation which 
ought to arise in a Christian community. French manners, so 
frivolous in their development, so capricious, are entirely chang- 
ing our character, erasing almost completely the proverbial 
gravity of the Spaniard, and making him reSemble his super 
ficial neighbor’s one unfavorable side of character. The ancient 
piety of Spain tended to asceticism, as evidenced by many old 
gloomy cathedrals, with their bleeding crucifixes representing 
the dolorous agony of the Son of God. These proclivities are 
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at variance with the fashions of to-day; in the matter of piety 
people now please themselves with new devotions, new feasts, 
elegant penances, much externai pomp—all of which, if not 
actually bad, compared with the ancient piety of Spain, are mere 
novelties not in keeping with the character of the people, and as 
a consequence not acceptable to that part of it which is, after all, 
much more independent and discriminating than the so-called 
illustrious and distinguished public. In this way religious in- 
difference day by day becomes more enervating in its influence, 
and though more apparent in large towns, it also makes its way 
into the country districts of Spain, where it weans the people 
from the practices of their religion without their having the 
power to resist the influence of fashionable example. But if in- 
difference propagates itself and is found in all classes and condi- 
tions in life, there is yet one spot which it fortunately rarely 
reaches, viz.: the bedside of the dying. In Spain deaths with- 
out the consolations of religion are extremely rare. Death-bed 
conversions, edifying and peaceful, are of daily occurrence. 
Since the civil cemeteries have been opened, now twenty years 
ago, there have not been even a dozen burials in them, and even 
these took place because the will of the living, not of the de- 
ceased, prevailed. Certain cases are well known of free thinkers 
in the agony of death whose bedsides were beset by their fellows 
in unbelief, colleagues who would not permit the family to 
interfere, thus endeavoring by a most horrible tyranny to adorn 
the free-thinkers’ banner with the name of one more recreant; 
but, as above stated, in Spain cases of final impenitence are ex- 
tremely rare. Spaniards, even if thus disposed, when they feel 
their last moments approaching open their eyes to the truths of 
eternity, and the most bitter free-thinker calls to his aid the 
Christian religion, which like a loving mother opens her arms, 
and after lavishing upon him ineffable consolation in the hour of 
death, lays under her loving shadow his mortal remains, which 
were the abode of the Holy Spirit. These observations will serve 
to prepare the way towards the next article, in which we shall 
examine the elements which still remain and which open the 
heart to the hope of better days for the church, the state, and 
society through the restoration of the church in Spain. 


Madrid, 


MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL. 
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I ROSE at morn and looked abroad 

Across the dreary view ; 
And lo! the footsteps of a God 

. There chronicled in dew. 

“ The gems from off His sandal-shoon,” 
Methought, “are lying there. 

Perchance He dropped them as a boon 
To lighten my despair.” 



















But I was in that sullen mood 
Which turneth from the light, 
And will not look on any good 
Lest darkness should wax bright. 
Howbeit, when noon o’erflamed the blue 
I walked the meads upon 
To lave my forehead with the dew: 
Alas! the dew was gone! 


O churlish earth! O ingrate man! 
Thus ever doth it fare. 

‘God's sandals pass within our span 
And drop God's jewels there. 

And when that we, too proud to bend 
At once, stoop half-ashamed, 

We marvel if the slighted Friend 
His bounty have reclaimed. 


FRANK WATERS. 
Cornwall, Ont.. 
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EXTINCT REPTILES AND MAMMALS OF NORTH 
. AMERICA. 


IN studying the history of the earth we find it difficult at first 
to change the perspective, if we may use such a phrase here, 
and to accustom our vision to the light, not of historical but of 
geological time. The former is a period so very brief compared 
with the latter that it seems to take up little more than the » 
space ofa day. We are now going to speak of times far beyond 
the twilight of history, and we shall divide our subject into two 
parts, namely, the era of reptiles and the era of mammals. 

A picture of North America in the era of reptiles would 
show us the Gulf of Mexico extending far up the Mississippi 
valley, as far almost as the head-waters of the Missouri. 
Neither the Rocky Mountains nor the Alleghanies had yet at- 
tained to their present elevation ; the climate was milder than at 
present, and all the conditions were favorable to the wonderful 
creatures which then ruled the sea, the land, and the air. A 
generation ago the distinguished geologist, Professor Dana, dis- 
covered in the coal measures of Pennsylvania the tracks of a 
four-footed crawling animal, the impression of whose tail was 
also plainly visible on the surface of the slab, together with rip- 
ple bars and rain prints. This*amphibian, whose fossil skeleton 
was afterwards found, has been named Labyrinthodont, on ac- 
count of the labyrinthine structure of its teeth. It had lungs as 
well as gills, its hind legs were much longer than its fore legs, 
its head was three feet long and two feet wide, the body was 
partly protected by large, bony plates, and one of its teeth pro- 
jected three inches and a half beyond the jaw. In general 
_appearance the Labyrinthodont was not unlike a salamander. 
Since then other Labyrinthodonts have been discovered, some of 
them serpent-like in form; but none are frog-like or without a 
tail, as they are made to appear in the text-books. In the Laby- 
rinthodont we have the most ancient representative of the class 
of amphibians on this continent, the forerunner of the true rep- 
tile. A very singular, lizard-like reptile was the Dicynodon, 
which had the head and horny beak of a tortoise, and two curv- 
ed, overhanging canine teeth from the upper jaw. Its head was 
twenty inches long and eighteen inches wide. The Dinosaur, 
whose remains can be traced in a narrow belt of strata for 
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several hundred miles along the Rocky Mountains, possesses a 
peculiar interest to the anatomist ; for although in its chief char- 
acteristics it was reptilian, it showed unmistakable affinities to 
birds, while in some features it was closely allied to mammals. 
Dinosaurs walked with a free step like quadrupeds, instead of 
crawling like reptiles. They were also able to walk on their 
hind legs alone. Their length was not less than thirty feet, 
while some fossil specimens measure sixty feet. The bulk of the 
Dinosaur was several times greater than an elephant, it fed on 
grass, and the best opinion is that its habits were like those of a 
hippopotamus. We may add that a field party of the United 
States Geological Survey discovered in Montana during the past 
season some new Dinosaurs of uncommon interest. They were 
thirty feet in length and armed with a pair of horns very like in 
form,and position to the horns of some of the hoofed mammals. 
Close by were found some large dermal plates that indicate a 
well-ossified armor. The armor and the horns must have given 
these reptiles a singular appearance. Another reptile, not quite 
so large as the Dinosaur but more formidable, was the Dryp- 
tosaurus, or Loelaps, which replaces here the Megalosaur of 
Europe. It was carnivorous, with jaws full of curved, sabre-like 
teeth. But, although by no means the largest, perhaps the most 
extraordinary of all reptiles was the Pterodactyl. In the Ptero- 
dactyl we see combined the long, flexible neck and hollow, air- 
filled limb-bones characteristic of birds, with the head and jaws 
of a reptile, together with the membranous wings of a bat. But, 
unlike the bat, it had only one elongated finger to support the 
wing; its other four fingers being free and armed with terrible 
claws. Fossil specimens have been found in Wyoming which 
measure twenty-five feet between the tips of the wings. Some 
American Pterodactyls had teeth, others were toothless. Their 
food was probably fish. The Mosasaur, which replaces in Ame- 
rica the Ichthyosaurus of the old world, was a gigantic swim- 
ming lizard, some specimens of which measure sixty feet. It 
had four well-developed paddles. The remains of the Mosasaur 
are abundant in the Rocky Mountains, Professor Marsh says: 
“ On one occasion, as I rode through a valley washed out of this 
old ocean bed, I saw no less than seven different skeletons of 
these monsters in sight at once.” An interesting reptile-like 
bird of this era was the Hesperornis Regalis, discovered in Kan- 
sas, and which measured six feet from the toe to the tip of the 
bill. It was evidently a water bird, and from its diminutive 
wings incapable of flight. But instead of the horny beak char- 
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acteristic of birds it had long jaws full of conical teeth, twenty 
on each side, and strongly resembiing the teeth of reptiles. It 
had also a vertebrated reptilian tail, composed of twelve ver- 
tebre. The Hesperornis Regalis is supposed to have been a 
carnivorous swimming ostrich. Its brain was very small com- 
pared with later birds, it being only one-third the size of a 
loon’s brain. Another toothed bird living in this era, but very 
much smaller, was the Ichthyornis. The teeth of Ichthyornis, 
unlike those of Hesperornis, had the highly specialized feature 
of being set in distinct sockets instead of in grooves, while its 
wing-bones show that it possessed great powers of flight. As 
the remains of fishes have been found in great abundance near 
it, it probably fed on fish. Like Hesperornis, its brain was very 
small compared with modern birds. It is strange that in the 
same fossil beds with these two ancient toothed birds have been 
found the Pterodactyls without teeth. Very few fossil serpents 
have been found on our continent, and these were all in Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey. The largest was a Boa thirty feet 
long. 

The last reptile which we shall mention is the Atlantosaurus, 
discovered by Professor Marsh in Colorado. Judging by its 
remains in the Yale College Museum, the Atlantosaurus when 
alive must have been one hundred and fifteen feet long, and its 
height not less than thirty feet. It was a species of crocodile, 
and was by far the largest land animal that has yet been dis- 
covered. What a sight it must have been to see all these 
strange forms swimming and crawling along those” ancient 
shores! Here we behold a huge water-lizard paddling towards 
an Hesperornis Regalis that has trespassed on its feeding 
ground. The ostrich swims slowly away and at the same time 
opens its jaws and shows its teeth at Mosasaur. Feeding on the 
rank grass not far from the shore is a Dinosaur; we might take 
it for a hippopotamus only that in bulk it is larger than an 
elephant. A formidable creature, we should imagine, and yet it 
suddenly stops eating and retreats, for a Glyptosaurus has ap- 
peared ; it is inferior to the Dinosaur in size, but is armed with 
terrible teeth. Yet, fierce and dangerous as Glyptosaurus is, it 
presently comes to a halt; something is rising up out of the 
rushes in front of it; from the crocodile’s head to the end of its 
tail is almost forty paces, and when Atlantosaurus stands erect 
it is as high asa small house. Atlantosaurus is the king of rep- 
tiles. He may go and do what he pleases. Then when evening 
approaches we hear a loud flapping of wings and the air be- 
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comes full of unearthly cries. We look up and see a host of 
Pterodactyls—flying dragons—trooping towards the shore to 
fish. Ghostly sight! 

Let us now pass on to the era of mammals. The first mam- 
mals that we shall speak of are Marsupials. Marsupials are 
very unlike ordinary typical mammals. Their young are born 
in an imperfect condition and then placed in an abdominal 
pouch (marsupium), where the foetus completes its embryonic 
development. Kangaroos and Opossums are marsupials, and 
all the earliest mammals belonged to this class. Judging by 
their fossil remains, Marsupials were abundant during the rep- 
tile era, But as they were wholly unable to cope with the mon- 
sters among which they lived, the latter have justly given their 
name to that early period of our earth’s history. It was not un- 
til the great reptiles finally disappeared and mammals more 
highly developed than Marsupials came upon the scene that the 
era of mammals may be said to have fairly commenced. And 
here, too, what may be called modern geological history com- 
menced. The cause which brought about this extraordinary 
change in the life-system was probably a continental movement, 
accompanied by a change of climate, which grew colder. The 
land slowly rose upward, the sea retired into what is now the 
Gulf of Mexico, and left behind it in the interior of the conti- 
nent several extensive lakes of brackish water, the shore lines of 
which may still be traced. A few reptiles, of course, remained, 
but they were pigmies compared with those which had gone; 
the new rulers of the continent were henceforth mammals. But 
if some of the reptiles which we have mentioned were remark- 
able creatures, we now find mammals no less remarkable. Per- 
haps the most formidable and singular mammal was the Dino- 
ceras, found by Professor Marsh in.Wyoming. Ina single lake 
basin he found two hundred individuals: The Dinoceras was a 
tapir-like animal, as large as an elephant, and armed with three 
pairs of horns and a pair of tusks. The first pair of horns was 
on top of its head, the second pair just above the eyes, and the 
third and shortest pair grew sideways on the snout. The brain 
of the Dinoceras was proportionately smaller than in any other 


. known mammal, recent or fossil; it was even smaller than in 


some reptiles. Here let us observe that the progress of mam- 
malian life in America is well illustrated by the brain growth. 
It furnishes the key to many other changes. The earliest mam- 
mals all had small brains. 

In the “ Mauvaises Terres” of Nebraska have been found the 
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remains of the earliest horse, Eohippus, about as large as a fox, 
together with the remains of the Rhinoceros, Elephant, and Mas- 
todon; but this Mastodon was smaller than the Mastodon of a 
later period. The brain of this early Rhinoceros was only one- 
eighth the size of the brain of a modern Rhinoceros. The same 
gradual increase is observed in the brain of the Mastodon. As 
time went on the great interior lakes were drained off and 
new mammals came upon the scene. We now find the horse 
increased in size, and it has only one toe, or hoof, instead of four, 
and the rudiment of another on each forefoot, and three behind, 
as in Eohippus. Camels also appear. Indeed, both the horse 
and camel seem to have originated in North America. To quote 
Professor Dana: “ The large number of camels and horses gives 
a decided oriental character to the fauna.” 

-At this period mammals fairly swarmed. It was the culmina- 
tion of the mammal era; and across the bridge, where is now 
Behring’s Straits, the horse, camel, and rhinoceros—originally 
true American types—migrated to Asia. Professor Marsh says: 
“ An elevation of only one hundred and eighty feet would close 
Behring’s Straits and give a road thirty miles wide from America 
to Asia. We thus sée how this migration might have taken 
place. That such a bridge did once exist we have much inde- 
pendent testimony.” 

With the herds of horses and camels were Bison, whose 
horns measured ten feet between the tips. There were also true 
Tapirs, Stags as big as the extinct Irish stag, Lions not unlike the 
present African lion, Elephants, Mastodons, and Llamas the size 
of a camel. In the Bigbone Lick, Kentucky, the remains of 
twenty Mastodons and one hundred Elephants have been dug 
up. Perhaps the finest Mastodon was the one found near New- 
burgh, New York. Its legs were bent under it, and its head was 
thrown back, as it vainly struggled to escape from the mire into 
which it was sinking. In the place where the stomach had been 
were half-chewed twigs of spruce. 

The Mastodon Americanus, which was thirteen feet high, 
was the largest living mammal on this continent, and it differed 
from the Elephant chiefly in the character of its teeth. 

As far‘north as Georgia lived a remarkable beast, the Mega- 
therium. It was a huge Sloth. Several excellent specimens 
have been found, near the mouth of the Savannah River, which 
measured eightéen feet in length. The Megatherium had an ex- 
ceedingly massive skeleton, and from its ponderous hip-bones 
and tail it is supposed to have been able to support itself on its 
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tail and hind legs, while with its great fore legs, ending in claws 
thirty-six inches long, it tore down the branches of the trees on 
which it fed. In Utah and Oregon Professor Marsh found re- 
cently several curious extinct Rhinoceroses with a pair of nasal 
horns set side by side, and not behind each other, as in the two- 
horned Rhinoceros of our day. These animals were of small 
size. 

Another curious animal existing towards the end of the 
mammal era was the Oreodont. It was the size of the existing 
Peccary and bore not a little structural resemblance to the deer 
and camel. The Oreodont has been termed by Professor Leidy 
“a ruminating hog.” It was exclusively American, having been 
found nowhere else but in North America. 

Thus far no remains of the Giraffe or Hippopotamus have 
been discovered on our continent. ‘ 

The first fossil monkey in North America was found in 
Nebraska, and near it were the remains of an animal called the 
Brontotherium. The Brontotherium was almost as large as an 
Elephant, but had much shorter legs. Its feet were like the 
feet of the Rhinoceros, and its nose was probably flexible as in 
the Tapir, but it had no true proboscis.* It was armed with a 
pair of powerful horns. 

We have now arrived at another period of change in the life- 
system ; by no means so radical a change as between the era of 
reptiles and the era of mammals, but nevertheless it was a 
marked change. Camels, Horses, Tapirs, Elephants, Lions, Rhi- 
noceroses, Llamas—all became extinct in North America. Now, 
we cannot but believe there must have been some physical cause 
for the disappearance of these animals, and it must have been a 
cause acting over a great part of the continent. This cause is 
believed to have been the Glacial epoch. This epoch was a 
blank period so far as animal life is concerned. Not a trace of 
any quadrupeds can be found in North America until the end of 
the ice age, and then the Mammoth appears covered with long, 
woolly hair to shield him from the cold. It is not our purpose 
to discuss the ice age, which in geological history was compara- 
tively brief; it was a mere episode. Mr. Belt, one of the most 
recent anda very able writer on the subject, believes that the cold 
period was simultaneous in both hemispheres. We may thus, he 
says, explain the late discovery of ice action in Central America 
and in the highlands of Brazil. He likewise explains the phe- 
nomena of raised beds of Arctic marine shells in temperate lati- 
tudes by the weight of the north polar ice-cap having caused 
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parts of our hemisphere to be flooded with water from the Arctic 
regions. Be this as it may, the era of wonderful mammals cer- 
tainly came to an end at a no very remote period in the past. 

Wallace says: “We live in a zodlogically impoverished 
world, from which all the hugest and fiercest and strangest 
forms have recently disappeared; and it is no doubt a much 
better world for us now they have gone.” Yes, it is a much 
better world. But we may see the fossil remains of all these 
extinct reptiles and mammals either in the American Museum of 
Natural History in the city of New York, in the Museum of 
Columbia College, enriched by the collections of Professor New- 
berry, or in the Museum of Yale College, New Haven, where 
are preserved the interesting discoveries of Professor Marsh. 


WILLIAM SETON. 





WILL CONGREGATIONAL SINGING PROFIT FAITH 
AND MORALS? 


Ir the various pleas lately made in these pages for congre 
gational singing met with no better success than to seta few 
earnest, zealous people thinking about the matter, I would deem 
the words as not written in vain. Since those articles were pub- 
lished my attention has been called to the fact that many non- 
Catholic magazines and newspapers were occupied about the 
same time in discussing the subject, as they still continue to do, 
bringing forward the most forcible arguments in its favor, and 
also presenting many interesting statistics in order to show the 
present condition of collective, common singing in their churches 
and exhibit results by which it may be compared with their 
efforts in preceding years. Altogether the most exhaustive and’ 
instructive work devoted to this object which has come under 
my notice is one in two volumes, entitled Studies in Worship 
Music, by J. S. Curwen, published in England (London: J. S. 
Curwen & Sons). Mr. Curwen is the son of the well-known 
musicologue and teacher, John Curwen, to whose efforts the 
Tonic Sol-Fa movement owes so much for its widespread popu- 
Jarity. A glance at the contents of this work will not be out of 
place here. 

The first volume is divided into historical, practical, and de- 
scriptive sections. Under the first heading the author gives a 
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sketch of the rise and progress of what may be called “ Psalm- 
ody” among Protestant denominations. It will be seen from a 
perusal of the titles of the subjects given under the head of 
“ practical” that there is much to interest the friends of congre- 
gational singing. They are as follows: “The Organ in Divine 
Service; The Harmonium and American Organ; Chanting ; The 
Style of Harmony proper for Congregational Music; The 
Rhythm and Notation of Hymn-tunes; The Old Fugal Tunes ; 
The Training of Boys’ Voices; How to Train a Congregation; 
The Argument for Congregational Singing.” The descriptive 
section consists chiefly of criticisms of the singing in various 
London churches. The second volume is mainly made up of 
similar critical notices, written after personal visits to the famous 
choir-schools of London; the Chapel Royal, conducted by Mr. 
Helmore; Westminster Abbey, by Dr. Bridge, and St. Paul’s, 
under Dr. Stainer. These are followed by sketches of singing 
in Wales and a dispassionate review of the singing by the Salva- 
tion Army, at the Moody and Sankey meetings, the Spurgeon 
Tabernacle, and others, not omitting a visit to the London Ora- 
tory, concluding with a very instructive article on “ Singing in 
Sunday-schools.” 

All through these two volumes one finds many and cogent 
arguments in favor of congregational singing. There are also 
excellent hints concerning a proper style to be adopted in organ 
accompaniment. One point is quite noteworthy. It is taken 
for granted, both by Mr. Curwen and by all persons whom he 
has visited and whose opinions he quotes, whether musicians or 
clergymen, that congregational singing should be encouraged 
because it secures an increase of personal intelligent devotion in 
the worshippers, and that, of course, it is a question entirely of 
the praise and glory of God, and not one of “ success as a musi- 
cal performance.” This is an edifying truth, which it is to be 
-owned with regret is not universally acknowledged. There are 
too many churches in which it would seem to be rather a ques- 
tion of the praise and glory of the choir and the pleasure to be 
given to a musically cultivated audience. 

I flatter myself that those who have perused former articles 
on this subject in this magazine are in no need of being disabused 
of the ignorant prejudice which, for lack of experience, leads 
some to identify the practice of congregational singing with Pro- 
testantism as a heresy, and to regard its advocacy as a departure 
from the true Catholic standard, or at any rate as tending to 
bring in a fashion which is extravagant and vulgar and likely to 
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deprive the church of much that adds splendor and impressive- 
ness to her ritual. This last objection might appear to be of 
some weight were it not for the fact that there is a widespread 
and growing conviction in thoughtful minds that where splendor 
in the services of religious worship is unaccompanied with an 
increase of intelligent devotion among the masses, and is, in fact, 
not unfrequently achieved at the expense of such devotion, all 
this magnificent ritual display is but an empty show, an exhibi- 
tion, at best, of faith without charity, “as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

The solemn services of the church were never instituted with 
a view to their performance in presence of a limited class of 
people who happen to live in large towns and cities, and who 
can afford to wear fine clothes and rent a high-priced pew, as 
the experience of many in our day might justify them in suppos- 
ing. One might as well suppose from a similar experience that 
the church intended that sermons should only be preached to 
the same class. Thank God, the pastoral solicitude of the bishops 
has shown of late that they are not unmindful of the promise of 
our Lord that the poor should have the Gospel preached to 
them. But the too common custom, not confined wholly to our 
American and other English-speaking churches, which has prac- 
tically drawn an unchristian and uncatholic line of demarcation 
between the rich, or those who pass for such, and the poor, giv. 
ing High Mass or other solemn celebrations of divine worship to 
the former and Low Mass to the latter, must soon give way 
before the oncoming tide of increased popular education with its 
evident accompanying popular struggle for intelligent faith. We 
are not far from the opening of an era which will be marked by 
a great restoration of faith and morals, to which not only the 
Catholic Church, but the great mass of the church-deserted and 
church-deserting world not so directly influenced by her action, 
will be provoked by the insane and malodorous efforts of inf- 
delity to destroy the foundations of all true knowledge and the 
basis of all moral responsibility. Science and Progress are the 
names of its new Adam and Eve from whom it hopes to propa- 
gate a new race, “ who shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
It is plain to us that they are both fallen from that high, divine 
estate in which they were constituted by the Catholic Church. 
It is simply the old story of Genesis told over again, and proba- 
bly the days of another Babel are not far distant. Already, 
indeed, is heard the “ confusion of tongues” in the agnostic deifi- 
cation of doubt and the marvellous increase of what we may call 
VOL, XLIX.—II 
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the intellectual enjoyment of the absurd in literature, and of the 
prevalent erotic thirst for the coarse and obscene in art and the 
drama. 

It has ever been the proud and worthy boast of the Catholic 
Church that her work has been the regeneration of mankind in 
all human relations. She is unquestionably the mother and mis- 
tress of what we know and prize as “ Christian” civilization, the 
prophet and protector of human liberty, and the records of her 
life-work amply prove that she promulgated, fostered, and often 
at bitter cost protected, principles of doctrine and morals lying 
at the very foundation of society. He who would affirm that 
she is or ever was an enemy to true science and true progress is 
simply a liar. The science which she encourages and the pro- 
gress she stimulates are, however, based upon her efforts to 
realize quite another ideal than that which feverishly agitates 
the modern demagogues who have assumed these terms as their 
watchwords. In the fulfilment of her divine mission the church 
seeks to realize a divine ideal founded upon the new life which 
the revelation of Christ affirmed as possible and necessary for 
the salvation, not only of this or that man or class of men, but 
of the whole human race, and of which revelation she is the 
accredited messenger. It was, therefore, her aim and her right 
to present this divine ideal, to proclaim its supreme dominion 
and enforce its realization in all human relations. Science, pro- 
gress, literature, the arts, the education of the masses, the powers 
of the governing and the rights of the governed, the obligations 
of the family—all were subjected to a criterion of divine faith and 
divine morals. The supernatural destiny of mankind was ever 
taken for granted. Man does not find his end in himself, and 
any progress which ignores the pre-eminence of the supernatu- 
ral is not in the eyes of the church a true progress. The science 
of the Knower must ever take precedence over the science of 
the Known, with a title of supremacy not only of honor but of 
jurisdiction. ‘ Man does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word which proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the church, having this universal 
presence of a divine ideal always before her mind, should more 
or less explicitly direct all human effort towards an end which 
offers what theologians call the formal object, an end which in- 
spires the motive of one’s act? This formal object is plainly the 
glory and praise of God. The thesis is, Man is saved, if by his 
acts God be glorified. In so far as this divine ideal is realized, 
‘just so far does man advance in the regeneration and ultimate 
perfection of his nature. 
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That the very contrary to this divine thesis is the ideal 
sought by those whom our Lord tells us are led by the spirit of 
the world, of the flesh, and of the devil needs little demonstration 
to prove. Human nature is their only deity, all-sufficing for its 
own perfection (regeneration being nothing but natural develop- 
ment) and the only worthy object of adoration and praise. 
You may talk of divine faith and divine morals if you please, 
provided you know and acknowledge no other divinity but man, 
to whom alone all honor and praise are to be ascribed. 

What application have these thoughts to congregational 
singing? They are most pertinent, the question of church 
singing being one which concerns that duty which, of all others, 
cannot be doubted must conform to a divine ideal, whose due per- 
formance involves the purest progress of man, his advancement 
in spiritual life, viz., his duty of divine worship, in which the for- 
mal object, the praise of God, is, and ought to be, first, last, and all. 

Congregational singing realizes most decidedly the divine 
ideal of worship-music. Lacking this common, collective, united 
song of praise offered solely to the supreme glory of God, I need 
not attempt to show what experience has taught us, how the 
sacred assembly for worship has come to present the realization 
of anything but a divine ideal. That the church provides ina 
thousand ways for the private worship of God we all know, but 
all her public official services of worship are essentially congre- 
gational. They suppose a common assembly of the faithful united 
as a worshipping body, not in one of their own houses, nor in a 
hall of sufficient dimensions, which is no better than one of their 
own dwellings, but in a House of God, in a consecrated sanc- 
tuary of the Divine Presence. Why does the church so convoke 
the people? Because there is something more than an individ- 

ual act of praise to be rendered to the Divine Majesty. They 
are there to offer common, adoring homage, made deservedly 
divine worship by their union with the church’s act of divine 
Sacrifice. 

Now, all the public services of the church are services of 
song. Her divine worship is singing worship from beginning 
toend. That the people be assembled for a common congrega- 
tional act of worship, and that such an act be worship by singing, 
is what I call realizing a divine ideal of worship. “ Young men 
and maidens, old men and children,” all singing, all united in 
pouring forth one common, joyful, humble hymn of devout 
praise; the tone of whose theme is, and is forcibly so emphasized 
by being congregational, “ Non nobis Domine, non nobis, sed Nomins 
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tuo da gloriam”’—Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy 
Name only be the glory! 

The congregation are a body of worshippers. Are they a 
singing body? The worship is all song. Thenin what are they 
a body of worshippers if they have no lot or part in the song? 
Worship is certainly the soul of the body which they form by 
their assembled presence; and not their own private worship, 
but the public common act of worship which the church pro- 
vides for them as an assembled body of worshippers. When 
the church says to them, This is the worship ye shall here offer, 
she also says, And this is the song ye shall sing. Therefore, I 
do not hesitate to draw this conclusion: Only when a Catholic 
congregation is a body of singing worshippers can it be said 
that the highest ideal of Catholic Church worship is realized. 


‘The less there is of it, the more silent the people, the more promi- 


ment does the human ideal present itself—the entertainment 


-of a listening audience, the pleasure derived from hearing sing- 
‘ing performed for its own sake, or as an exhibition of vocal art, 
-ending as it must and does in the people losing their autonomy 


as a worshipping body and shrinking back into a collection of 


:individuals, losing all intelligent appreciation of the act of wor- 
ship and thrust upon their own resources to make private acts of 


worship (saving the infallible distractions of spirit) which, how- 


.ever good in themselves, have but an indefinite and general bond 


of union with the worship of either the church or of their as- 


.sembled brethren. 


More intelligent worship, more hearty, soul-stirring, popular 
worship, is not only desirable, but let any one take the trouble to 


‘test the sentiment of our people in this matter and invite a can- 


did expression of their spiritual preferences and yearnings, the 


.common verdict which he will be sure of hearing ought of itself 


to be quite enough to convince him that the question of congre- 
gational singing is not one of superficial interest, but one which 
lies very near the foundation of the people’s attachment to their 
faith and their spiritual subjection to the church’s moral guid- 
ance. Make the church’s worship popular and attractive, make 
it arouse to enthusiasm the deepest emotions of the soul, and 
faith will be popular and the spirit will yield with joyful readi- 
ness to the invitations and admonitions of divine grace. Why? 
Because, | say.again, it will bring the standard of the divine ideal 
of religion to the front, For Ged and his praise alone /—a watch- 
word which, through the public acts of divine worship, will most 
powerfully influence all other acts of life. 
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If, then, the present writer has endeavored to make an urgent 
and earnest plea for reform in church music and presumes to 
argue for a good effort to regain the true norm of the solemn 
services of divine praise, he does so more as a priest who, in the 
course of his study, has caught faint glimpses of the splendors 
of the City of God in those days when men lived and enjoyed to 
the full the holy sweetness of that life which knew and loved 
God as the first and the best, and is convinced that an almost 
fundamental reformation of manners is not only desirable, but is 
to be aided in an extraordinary degree through the purification 
of the art of music as used by the church, than as a musician, to 
which title he lays little claim further than that which enables 
him to comprehend the mighty influence for good or evil this 
art has in attracting the soul towards or away from the Chris- 
tian standard, not only of spiritual perfection, but even of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

“ Finis musice pulchri amor”—The end of music is the love 
of the beautiful. It is the sentiment of Plato, who finds all truth, 
goodness, and beauty in the “unique cause,” and adds: “ It is 
that beauty uncreated, imperishable, independent of all time and 
of the judgments of men [so much for the modern plea of ¢aste], 
pure, holy, without mixture and without shadow, perfect, abso- 
lute—in a word, divine.” It would ill-become a Christian pbi- 
losopher or a Christian artist to depreciate, either in doctrine or 
in work, this sublime definition. To say nothing of more pro- 
found zsthetic reasons, it is because the tonal art owes its con- 
ception and birth to religious inspiration, and its development 
in the expression of the nobler sentiments of the heart to the 
nurture it has received in the sanctuaries of religion, that music 
has merited the unique title of “the divine art.” Eliminate this 
divine ideal (which the true artist will never do in music of any 
sort), and ignore its expression as the end of music for the 
church, beauty can no longer be predicated of it, and the love 

which it inspires is but little better in kind than the blind, sen- 
sual passion aroused by the presence and blandishments of the 
unclean in heart. 

What, then, is the vaunted, miscalled beauty of such music to 
the true artist? What can it possibly be to the hungering souls 
of the musically uneducated multitude which crowds about the 
altars of religion, craving for that nourishment which it inno- 

cently takes for granted the church will, with true maternal in- 
stinct, give to her children, and will give it neither adulterated 
nor poisoned? They take the church at her own word of doc- 
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trine: “Which among you, if his son ask of him bread, will 
give him a stone; or if he ask a fish, will hand him a serpent ?”’ 
But what, in fact, do they get? I prefer to make a reply in 
the words of the Abbé Henri Perreyve. It will be better. 
There are some through whose mouths the Holy Spirit seems to 
have spoken, and whose simple, straightforward language has 
therefore more power than the same truth upon whose expres- 
sion others may have exhausted all their resources of diction: 


“What do you see? The theatre is dragged into the church. The 
consequences are most serious and far-reaching. Let us go to High Mass 
in one of our churches some great feast-day. Do you hear it, that ani- 
mated, brilliant, impassioned duet floating to you from the distance? Evi- 
dently the singers are first-class artists. An orchestra completes and 
enriches the harmony. Now a full chorus takes up the melody and brings 
the morceau to a grand finale. There is nothing left to be desired. 
Nothing? Look around you. What are the people, the worshippers, 
doing? There they are, not a few on tiptoe, the head turned round 
towards the organ-gallery, giving their opinions to each other of the merit 
of the virtuosi, speaking of them by name, regretting that they have so 
soon finished, and finding very long and tedious the solemn moments of 
the Divine Sacrifice during which ‘one has nothing todo’! Behold the 
worshippers whom this worldly music in our churches educates! Behold 
their indifferent air, their listless, disconcerted countenances! Whata des- 
picable aspect of the concert-hall or of the parlor the church presents !— 
rich ladies with widespreading garments seated at their ease in the promi- 
nent pews of the great nave, to whom a few idle amateurs in evening dress 
are paying personal attention, and who ‘ find it well done,’ or ‘ not quite so 
good as it was last Sunday, or as the same was produced at St. ——’s, 
etc., etc. But the poor—where are they? Nowhere; or I hardly know 
where, huddled together down there behind the barriers! It is impossible, 
I say, to deny the importance of congregational singing in order to main- 
tain in the temple of God the equality of all souls in his sight. The same 
song mtst go up from every breast and every voice must join in singing 
the same melody if you would have all hearts prostrate alike before the 
same God. However much pleased, charmed, ravished be the crowd just 
now coming out of church whom you have intoxicated with your ‘ beauti- 
ful’ music, what have they done, and what have you, who gave them such 
music, done, 7f they have not prayed? Sad but grave question, but one to 
which I suspect more than one organist and priest to be cordially indifferent, 
and not a few of them, I am sure, would be astonished at my impudence to 
put it in such a fashion. But I say it is an essential question, a funda- 
mental one, if we recall the words of our Lord: My house shall be called 
the House of Prayer, but ye have made it —?” 


This is talking like a man who gives himself time to think, 
and realizes the serious moral aspect of this question, and like a 
priest whose thought is for the salvation of the people, and whose 
soul is fired with zeal for the honor of God’s house of worship. 
But the musician, laic, and even Protestant, has about the same 
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to say in other words. Mr. Curwen, in the first volume of the 
work we have noticed, presenting the argument for congrega- 
tional singing, thus discourses, p. 331: 


ProriTt FAITH AND MORALS? 





“ The argument is not artistic, it is devotional. It is, in fact, very hard 
to sustain that elevated mood which draws spiritual good from listening to 
others singing. The thing can be done, but it cannot be done for long, it 
cannot be done constantly. We are always tempted to shrink from wor- 
shippers into critics. No one can worship if he is criticising. This is as 
impossible as it is for a river to flow backwards and forwards at the same 
time. Even if we do not criticise, we are apt, in listening to a choir, to think 
that its object is to give us pleasure. But the sound of voices all around 
us, uttering the same words and sounds as ourselves, moves us bya force . 
of sympathy which is well-nigh irresistible, and incites us most powerfully 
to worship.” 


He quotes at length from the pages of the New Englander 
(New Haven, 1849), from which I cull the following sentences : 


“The meeting together for united acts of devotion is an acknowledg- 
ment of a common nature, of common relations to God, of common wants, 
and of a common destiny. Now whatever shall, at this time, call the mind 
off from the great truths which encompass all alike, and fix attention on 
what is circumstantial and characteristic of individuals only, is at war with 
the very soul of worship, and, as far as it prevails, defeats its highest end 

. . not negatively merely, but occasioning a positive distraction and con- 
stituting a virtual prohibition of all hearty and united praise.” 


From what Dr. G. F. Root, of Chicago, has written on the 
subject the following is quite apt to the special point I am 
making : 

“Do you say, ‘Our choir sometimes sing with so much pathos as to 
bring tears to the eyes?’ That may be of the sensibilities only, very near 
the surface. A novel or play will do as much. Were an angel to sing us a 
song of heaven, it would be only a passing enjoyment, unless it caused us 
to do something for ourselves. Do you further say, ‘I can’t sing,’ or, as 
some one has said, ‘I can’t sing fit to be heard?’ I reply, you do not sing 
to be heard. That’s just the point. You sing for your own benefit. I 
you are a sincere worshipper, your voice will be reverent, and, in the pre- 
ponderance of correct tones, your imperfections of time or tune will pro- 
bably not be observed. But supposing they should be, you are not in a con- 
cert-room, where entertainment is the main thing. You are where people 
are bound to offer praise and worship to the Lord. And you come just as 
you are, and give him the best you have.” 


I have now a plea to present in favor of congregational sing- 
ing which I am sure will appeal most forcibly to the mind of 
every preacher. Who has not /e/t the increase of his own spiri- 
tual proximity to the people and the degree of their receptivity 
when he rises in the pulpit after the singing of the Veni Creator, 
though by the choir only, if by the custom of the church ad/ the 
people knelt devoutly during that invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
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and thus were in some measure drawn into a closer common 
bond of fellowship with God, and were moved to humble accept- 
ance of himself as the accredited messenger of the divine word? 

It seems to me every preacher will at once seize the point I 
desire to make, and realize the deep importance of it in reference 
to the unquestionable advantages that would result if before his 
sermon the whole congregation could rise upon their feet, or 
kneeling sing together the Veni Creator, or a hymn pertinent to 
the subject he is about to discourse upon. I find this considera- 
tion remarkably well put by a Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., as 
- quoted by Mr. Curwen. He says: 


“ We urge hearty, united congregational singing as a means of raising 
the aggregate devotion of the Christian assembly to its highest point. It 
is not without purpose that Providence has set Christians in companies 
for worship, instead of leaving them to render it privately or individually. 
Men, like coals, kindle best in the mass. Each serves as a radiator to 
throw heat upon his neighbor, and so the zeal of the whole is quickly 
raised. . . . Now singing is a means of spiritual radiation, Truth and 
love and fervor are easily contagious where singing is the medium of in- 
tercourse. As the people sing to each other in psalms and hymns there 
is a rapid circulation of the currents of devotion. The pulse of song beats 
quick and full, and the glow of worship is easily attained. One has little 
idea who has not experienced it of the help which it gives to the preacher 
to have a high average of fervor in the congregation. If only a few are 
kindled in the service of God’s house, their warmth is absorbed and be- 
comes latent in the inert mass about them. But if the majority are 
stirred so that the general level of feeling is high, a preacher with any 
sensibility can feel the fact the moment he comes into contact with them. 
We must recognize the value of communion in all worship. No man can 
be an independent unit here. What he brings to church with him of in- 
terest, of desire, of earnestness, he brings to put into the common fund, 
and the best circulating medium of worship zs singing. Hence I appeal to 
your sense of fairness. If you, the people, expect the preacher to stir you 
to duty by his sermons, ought you not to put yourselves in the best possible 
condition to be stirred? The preacher cannot furnish both incitement 
and susceptibility. ‘If any fact has been made clear to me in my pastoral 
experience it is this: that the people that enter heartily and enthusiasti- 
cally into the worship as earnest participants by uniting in the singing 
can be inspired with interest and moved to duty with half the labor which 
would otherwise be required. What preacher cannot feel the difference 
in the touch of a congregation that has risen just before the sermon and 
poured itself out in an inspiring and hearty hymn of praise from that of a 
religious audience that has been quietly sitting and listening to a musical 
performance? There isa kind of spiritual elasticity in the former case 
which gives the preacher’s words back to him in a responsive echo, while 
in the latter it is like the dull thud of a stone let fall into a stagnant 
pool,” 


One might go on and quote largely to the same effect from 
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both Catholic and Protestant sources, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that it is difficult to find any arguments alleged against the 
superiority of congregational singing to all other methods, sav- 
ing a few adverse criticisms based entirely upon an artistic cri- 
terion, requiring, according to the view of these writers, a stand- 
ard of musical culture which, in point of fact, is not attainable 
for even the limited number who compose the church choir ex- 
cept in very few wealthy congregations. Time and again one is 
compelled to hear “singing by the choir,” in many of our 
churches, of the most ludicrous character, and as well both con- 
temptible and offensive because the horrible medley of inhar- 
monious sounds is evidently a work of the performers in which 
the vanity of personal display is so painfully conspicuous. This 
irreligious and spiritually profitless motive is the bane of all so- 
called church choirs. The unhappy organist is for ever trying 
to steer clear of a Scylla of petty rivalries and animosities only 
to fall into a Charybdis of open revolt and rebellion. Miss A. 
is jealous of the praise she hears bestowed upon Miss B., and 
Miss C. sulks and won’t sing at all because er solo has been 
given to Miss D. A writer in a recent New York journal, com- 
paring “ mixed” choirs with “ boy” choirs to the advantage of 
the latter, makes some amusing observations: 

“In the first place, the change to boy choir eliminates the danger of 
jealousy and scandal; there are no flirtations to take up the time and at- 
tention of the singers. The hymns are not interlined with ‘asides’ con- 
cerning Mrs. Jones’ new bonnet or the cut of Mrs. Brown’s new dress. It 
is notorious that for bitter feuds you must look toa church choir. The 
young man who, wishing to break up the intimacy between two ladies, in- 
duced them to join the same choir knew what he was about. There seems 
to be something about the atmosphere of an organ-loft which leads to 
strife, etc., etc.” 

Do these people ever reflect that they are there to sing to 
the praise and glory of God? I will not deny that many do. 
But who does not know how many sing to their own praise and 
glory? Singers of this sort are keenly alive to the impression 
they make. More than once I have heard the remark from such 
singers, who failed to perceive that their singing attracted any 
marked attention from the listening audience, that in his or her 
Opinion “ those people were not worth singing to,” 

“Singing to” any one but God is not likely to be a motive 
where congregational singing prevails, and that all the singing 
will then, in fact, be done to him alone is an argument in its favor 
which it is impossible to overthrow or set aside. Those who 
seek that only worthy end (and who is there that will confess to 
seeking any other?) will not only advocate it, but will be sure to 
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prefer it even if from an artistic point of view the singing is not 
of a high order. Those who sing for personal display and those 
who listen for their own sensual delectation are the only ones 
who would think of opposing it or find it distasteful. A few 
minutes’ conversation with any one in order to draw out his 
opinion and reasons of preference will very soon show the truth 
of this. Shirking all responsibility about it as being a matter of 
little consequence is not uncommon, but then you will generally 
find that your interlgcutor frankly owns to not knowing one 
note of music from another ; or he will close all amicable discus- 
sion of the subject by telling you that all musicians are cranks, 
and proverbially belong to the genus irritabile. 

But I think it has been plainly shown that this is not a mere 
artistic question, to be left wholly to one’s musical taste upon 
which to form a reliable judgment of the comparative merit of 
congregational singing, or make a decision whether the adoption 
of it should be encouraged or even discussed. The argument, 
Mr. Curwen says, is, in his opinion, one of devotion. I would 
say that it is one of intelligent devotion. It is a matter of faith 
as well as of piety. It is a question of God getting what, with- 
out it, he most certainly fails to get—the praise of his own chil- 
dren united in the divine communion of the church with his own 
beloved Son, their Redeemer. It is a question whether the 
chief purpose for which the Divine Wisdom has instituted a pub- 
lic, common assembly of the faithful for worship shall be fulfill- 
ed or well-nigh frustrated. The voice must give utterance to 
the convictions of faith and the sentiments of love, or all the 
good will in the world will fail to deepen the one or inflame 
the other. Human nature demands that this utterance shall be 
made in tones that stir the inmost spirit to enthusiasm, and 
awake all the fervor of which the heart is capable. This means 
singing ; and, as the occasion is one of a common assembly, it 
means a common, united song of the assembly, pouring forth in 
accents loud and sweet the hymn of praise and psalm of love 
divine. 

I cannot refrain from presenting and urging the claim this 
common song of intelligent, devout hearts and minds has as the 
strongest aid to faith and surest antidote to the insidious spirit 
of unbelief and sensual indulgence so urgently called for in our 
day. I am deeply convinced that nothing can compare with 
congregational singing as an effective agency in this respect— 
not a gorgeous ceremonial, nor sublime discourses by great 
orators; not the building of imposing and beautifully adorned 
churches, nor the frequent repetition in them of services liturgi- 
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cal and non-liturgical. All these have their place and do their 
own work for the glory of God and the conversion and sanctifi- 
cation of souls; but a congregation of people assembled in 
church, who are there as only silent worshippers—and as such 
will infallibly be chiefly so as hearers and observers and not 
doers—are to me like a family gathered about a fireless hearth. 
They are all there. Oh, yes! And they sit and think and wish 
well to one another. Nodoubt. But where is the cheery flame, 
the sparkling firelight dancing up the chimney, throwing out its 
ruddy beams to put a glow upon all faces and spread a genial 
warmth around, to be a focus of enlivening rays in which the 
company of the loved and the loving are encircled and bound in 
one? Alas! no wonder they are all silent, each one moodily 
nursing his own thoughts. But now light up the fire; throw 
on the logs and make a big blaze. Behold the marvellous 
change! Congregati sunt in unum! Oh! most surely this bless- 
ed and happy union of hearts and minds is one which, if secured, 
is so strong, so attractive, so mutually delightful and encour- 
aging that, to say the least, it is a bond from which it is hard 
to break away, and against whose unitive power of love temp- 
tations to desert the charmed circle have but little force. 

But I must change my metaphor to illustrate better the 
special point I wish to insist upon. You, my brother-priests, 
have many fair and goodly trees under your care as husbandmen 
in the garden of the Lord. The fruit appears in the aggregate 
to be plentiful, but you know and lament with me that despite 
your unceasing labors many a tree shows signs of weakness and 
threatens to wilt and die. You sigh to see so much fruit fall to 
the ground rotten or unripe. Many young saplings from which 
the fruit-garden of the Lord should be renewed in numbers of 
healthy trees: you do indeed save, but alas! how many are 
stunted and will surely come to nothing! What is the matter? 
You prune and water and dig about them day and night—and 
of a truth the world can show no such laborers as you for hard 
and faithful work—but too many trees are dying, and too much 
fruit fails of coming to maturity. How is the garden of the 
Lord to be restored, as it must be and surely will be? From 
whence comes the blight under which succumbs so much that is 
carefully nourished ? 

Permit a Crank who has been down on his hands and knees 
and groping about the roots of the trees to speak a word. If 
he has not so much knowledge as you in the science of pruning 
and watering and digging, he at least knows a canker-worm 
when he sees one. Such a worm this Crank sees is fast girdling 
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the trees; and it will soon cut off all the avenues by which the 
healthy, life-giving and fruit-producing sap may rise to the heart 
and branches of the trees unless some measures are taken to 
arrest its ravages. ‘Shall he who planted the tree not eat of 
the fruit thereof?” Yet God, who planted the Christian tree, is 
surely not getting the fruit thereof as abundantly as one might 
expect from the untiring and watchful care of his husbandmen. 
That fruit is and can be none other but faith and hope in and 
love of ¢he divine. In vain is the growth of all other fruit, be it 
never so fair to the eyes and seemingly good to eat. To many 
a wiser man than the Crank it has long been seen with no little 
alarm and sorrow that popular indifference to the production of 
that fruit is on the increase, especially among those over whom 
the church has lost influence, and no less a popular ignorance 
that God expects any such fruit at all. Meanwhile, the canker- 
worms of human self-conceit and self-love are busy at work 
down at the roots of all our fair and goodly trees. No wonder 
so much of the fruit shows the rot of unbelief, worldliness, and 
sensuality. Some of you may have heard of that trenchant little 
French brochure against infidelity entitled Salve for the Bite of 
the Black Serpent. The author, I believe, received many votes 
in his favor asa Crank. Lo! another Crank has also a Salve to 
sell, warranted to destroy the “canker-worm”’ at first touch, 
but of marvellous virtue for the healing of all wounded and fail- 
ing trees, and which will powerfully aid in the production of a 
full, healthful flow of life-giving sap. That Salve is the Singing 
of the Divine Praises. My metaphor is fully justified as apt and 
not “mixed,” as a glance at the word “ 7rees" in your Biblical 
concordance will show. The great prophet of the Christ could 
write: ‘“‘ The mountains and the hills shall sing praise before you 
and all the ¢rees of the country shall clap their hands.” And the 
royal Psalmist not only calls upon the “ fruitful ¢vees and all 
cedars to praise the Lord,” but he finds as well a voice attuned 
to song in every creature, animate and inanimate, and does not 
hesitate to summon them all to unite together as in a mighty con- 
gregation of nature and pour forth unto the Lord a joyful 
psalm of never-ending praise. If in the question of congrega- 
tional singing one would wish to get at what “seemeth good to 
the Holy Ghost,” the best and most conclusive of all arguments, 
let him peruse the inspired songs of the Singer of Israel of old, 
whose accents of divine praise the Catholic Church, the New 
Israel, finds none better to make her own. 
ALFRED YOUNG. 
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A GLORIA. 


A VARIED and beautiful landscape, an Italian landscape, with 
a dry torrent-bed curving whitely through the green plain, and 
a mountain-wall built along the north and east, was shining in 
the afternoon sun of a September day. 

Here and there from the great procession of mountains some 
lesser height pushed itself out into the plain with an old castle, 
or récca, on its gray summit, and a rolling smoke of olives, or the 
fretted green of vineyards, or a small walled city climbing its 
lower steps. 

Seen from a distance, the mountain seemed to have taken the 
sunny little town onto its knee. 

One of these cities looked southward and had the full sunrise 
and sunset, it was so far advanced into the plain, and there was 
not a dark street nor a sour, damp alley within the walls. Out- 
side the walls bright little caszve, all white and pink and gold- 
colored, were scattered among the vigne and the laurels and the 
ivy. 

A lady and gentleman issued from the gate of one of these 
villas and sauntered slowly up the tree-shaded avenue leading to 
the town. They were two artists, old friends, who had met in 
this city partly by arrangement, partly by chance, and were get- 
ting sketches here, the lady for charming bits of color, each of 
which should have a story to tell; the gentleman for some form 
of modern plastic life that would refresh his mind after a long 
study of the antique. 

He was idealistic, discontented, and somewhat sceptical; she 
was religious and full of enthusiasm. They called each other 
Elizabeth and Alexander, and were happy together in that most 
ideally delightful of friendships, where no jealousy intrudes to 
embitter it—the friendship of artists. Next to a purely spiritual 
and religious sympathy, such as that of St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Clara, or St. Francis of Sales and Jane Frances Chantal, there 
is no earthly association so exquisite as ‘that of two artists enthu- 
siastically devoted to their art. Nor can the religious element 
be entirely wanting if they are true artists. It is impossible that 
man or woman should strive with all their hearts to embody 
noble ideas in beautiful forms without having, sooner or later, 
some consciousness of a supreme source from which all beauty is 
derived. 
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The lady wore a black lace veil on her head, and carried a 
gold-lined parasol in one hand and a pomegranate in the other. 
She looked up to the town, and let her glance sweep to right 
and left of it over the crowded heights. 

“How peaceful it all looks!” she said: “There is sucha 
suggestion of trustfulness on the one side and protection on the 
other in one of these small cities snuggled up to a mountain- 
side.” 

The gentleman had been looking straight ahead, his large 
blue eyes having the expression of one who sees only his own 
thought. He took off his hat, ran his slender fingers through 
the mass of blonde ringlets that covered his head, and glanced 
upward somewhat unwillingly. He had wished to prolong a 
discussion which his companion was setting aside. 

“Liberty! Liberty!” he said. “That is what the mountains 
always suggest tome. They rise into the pure air far above the 
lower earth, they stretch themselves out, and nothing can break 
them down.” 

“Your description would serve equally well for tyranny,” the 
lady said with a slight smile. ‘“ But perhaps that is your idea— 
it is the popular idea—of liberty, a glorious freedom to say and 
do whatever you like, regardless of the natural consequence that 
you will thereby prevent others from doing what they would 
like to do.” 

“*Q Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!’” she 
added after a moment, her companion not having recovered from 
her dampening remarks. 

He still remained silent. 

She looked at him with a smile, gave him her parasol to hold, 
and went to a flat stone beside the road tocrack the pomegranate 
she had brought from the villa. 

The gentleman watched her somewhat dreamily, wondering 
how he could: put that easy stooping posture into clay without 
losing the grace of it. “Stay as you are a minute!” he ex- 
claimed. “Let me see how you have got the other arm. I 
never saw so much swing in a stoop.” 

“T shall soon swing over onto the ground if you don’t let 
me up,” she said laughingly. “Iamatop. My right toe just 
touches the ground. I rest on my left foot. My left arm and 
knee make an X.” 

He took the half pomegranate she gave him, and sucked the 
mild, fresh juice as they walked on, catching a leaf-stem from a 
tree in passing to pry out ruby bunches of the glowing seed- 
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grains. ‘“ Pomegranates are more for the eye than the taste,” 
he said. “But I like to eat them.” 

“This is for something more than the eye,” she said lightly. 
“See!” holding up her half of the fruit, “I am going to use it 
as a text. Remember whom I follow. Christ said: ‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field.’ Solomon said: ‘ Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard. Consider her ways, and be wise!’ I say, then, Consider 
the pomegranate, my friend.” 

A man was passing with a donkey laden with straw—that is, 
a huge mass of straw was moving up the road before him with 
four little hoofs tick-tacking underneath it. The lady caught 
one of these straws and began to push up carefully the grains of 
the pomegranate and separate without breaking them. 

“ How pretty the yellow straw looks against the ruby pulp!” 
she said. ‘“ But that isn’t the lesson I wish you to consider.” 

“ Elizabeth,” said the gentleman, gazing after the man and 
the donkey, “behold one little quadruped which cannot be 
beaten. Hecouldn’t feel a blow. He is packed all round a 
yard deep with straw.” 

At that moment the man before him uttered a stinging 
“ Ah-h-i-i!” and, inserting the stick he carried into a hole in the 
straw where a donkey’s tail might be discovered in dim per- 
spective, used it with such effect as to notably accelerate the 
tick-tacking. 

“TI give it up!” sighed the sculptor. “And now for your 
sermon.” 

She held the pomegranate toward him, pushing the grains 
about with her straw. ‘Look at the shapes of the grains. I 
don’t suppose that any two are alike. Some have three, others 
four, five, or six sides. Some are faceted like a brilliant-cut 
gem. Allare angular. Yet if left quite free they would natur- 
ally have followed the shape of the seed, and been very nearly 
oval. But there were a good many white, strong seeds in this 
little walled city of a pomegranate-shell, and no space to throw 
away between curved lines. Perhaps, too, the life of each was 
vivified yet more by contact and pressure. So each oval has 
given a tiny space here and taken a tiny space there, adjusting 
its tender skin and soft pulp to circumstances, submitting to 
have angles instead of curves for the sake of living harmoniously 
with its fellows. But the pressure is only an outward one. The 
seeds are all perfect and untouched. That is my lesson from 
the pomegranate. Social liberty, to be just, means the having a 
good many little snips taken out of what we would like to do.” 
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She began to eat her text as they walked on. Her com- 
panion smiled, but said nothing. 

“| 1am two years older than you, Alexander mio /” she said, 
tossing away the empty pomegranate-shell. “Study over my 
lesson till you reach my present age of thirty-one, then tell me 
your conclusion. I used to have that bull-in-a-china-shop idea of 
liberty, but I have given it up.” 

They reached the city gate, and entered a sunny, empty 
piazza, all grass-grown, before achurch. Theonly person visible 
was a woman seated outside the door of a rough stone house. 
At her elbow was a table with a flask of white wine, a dozen or 
two of walnuts, a few apples, and a loaf of bread. It was her 
shop, and while waiting for customers she was knitting a beau- 
tiful long stocking of pure crude silk of a pale, gleaming gold- 
color as it came from the cocoon. She was a famous knitter, 
and these stockings were for the bishop, whose mother would 
color them arich Tyrian purple by a process which she kept 
secret. 

As the two artists entered the gate a confused sound of 
childish voices reached them from a street leading into the 
piazza, and a little boy came running toward them, pursued by 
half a dozen others. He turned his head from time to time to 
fling back at his pursuers an inarticulate babble of defiance or 
expostulation, but without stopping ; and when he reached the 
two strangers he caught the lady’s arm and hid his face in her 
dress, trembling as he clung. 

“Shame on you, you bad boys!” cried Elizabeth, suffering 
the child to cling to her while she poured out reproaches on his 
tormentors. 

“ We weren't going to hurt him, signora,” said one of them. 

“Tsn’t it hurting him to frighten him so?” she demanded. 

“ He keeps following us, and we don’t want him,” said an- 
other. ‘‘ He can’t play nor do anything, and he gets in the way. 
He’s a deaf-mute.” 

“] wonder if any idea of compassion ever enters the heart of 
a child, unless it is put there by some older person?” said the 
lady to her friend. “It is such nonsense to call children angelic! 
They are oftener egotistical little fiends!” 

“ Pian piano!” said the sculptor, smiling at her impetuosity. 

She turned to the children. “ You drive this poor little boy 
away from you because he is unfortunate,” she said. ‘“‘ Well, 
wait till it comes your turn to be driven away by the holy an- 
gels. What should they want of such company as yours, you 
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ignorant, cruel little—” she paused in search of a word which 
should strike terror into them—“ little Protestants ?”’ 

“ We an’t Protestants!” camé in ar indignant chorus from 
the boys. 

Elizabeth lifted the child’s head from her arm and spoke to 
him soothingly. He had a pretty, intelligent face, but terror 
seemed to have been impressed upon it as a habit. Shut in from 
allthe soothing and joyous sounds of nature by that awful si- 
lence of the deaf, knowing nothing of danger till it fell upon him, 
orphaned, and missing the kind and reassuring word which 
sometimes atones for an indifferent expression of countenance, 
worse than all, shunned or derided by almost every child he 
met, his life might well have been to him an evil dream. 

' He looked about when the lady lifted his face, saw that his 
pursuers had gone away and where he was. A light sprang 
into his face, and he turned quickly in the direction of the knit- 
ting-woman., 

“Maria!” he called out distinctly, and, breaking from his 
protectress, ran toward her. But when half-way across the 
piazza he stopped as suddenly as he had started, and began to 
cry, looking helplessly from one woman to the other. 

The woman with the knitting called out: “ Come here, Pio!” 

He went slowly forward, but looked back. The two artists 
followed him and explained what had happened. 

The woman had risen with instinctive politeness at their ap- 
proach, and they saw that she supported herself on a crutch and 
begged her to sit down again. 

“ The children always tease him,” she said ; “and I can’t keep 
him away from them. You see, I have but one foot. The other 
was crushed by a cart-wheel, and I had to have it cut off. Then 
there is no one here but mother and I, and mother is very old 
and half-blind. My husband died long ago, and [ have no chil- 
dren.” 

“ The boy is not yours, then?” said Elizabeth. 

“No, signora; his mother died last month. They had a 
room here. Nobody knows where his father is. He went away 
before Pio was born.” 

“ Who takes care of the child?” 

“He lives with me, signora. We hope to get him into a 
deaf-and-dumb asylum. But he is too young now. He is only 
six years old. Besides, the asylum is very poor. Pazienza!” 
She sighed and smiled. ‘“ He is welcome to the little that I can 
do for him. But I can’t keep him off the street.” 

VOL. XLIX.—12 
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Elizabeth looRed at the child with a troubled face. “He is 
deaf,” she said, “but he is not dumb. He called out ‘ Maria’ 
quite plainly.” . 

“It is the only word that he can speak, signora. It was his 
mother’s name. How he got it into his mind I do not know. I 
suppose the Madonna put it there.” 

“It must be that he was not always deaf,” the sculptor said. 
“Probably before he was able to speak, but while he could 
hear, the name of his mother became familiar to him, so that it 
broke out involuntarily afterward when he had need of such help 
as she would have given him.” 

He stopped, disconcerted by a swift, frowning glance from his 
artist-friend. The cripple was looking at him in a puzzled way. 

“ Yes, sir,” she said politely when he paused. 

“ Maria had begun to teach him something,” she said, address- 
ing the lady. 

She called the child to her, and taking a rosary that hung on 
the back of her chair, showed him the crucifix. 

He looked at it a moment, then blessed himself, making a lit- 
tle moan where each sacred name should be. 

Then she reached down a small picture of the Madonna from 
the wall and held it before him. 

“Maria!” he said. And then he touched the Divine Mother 
and pointed up to the sky, and touched the Divine Infant and 
again pointed up to the sky. 

But the lesson had sharpened again his dulled sorrow for his 
lost mother. 

“ Maria! Maria!” he cried, with‘a wild, searching glance 
around the piazza. 

Elizabeth took him into her arms and he clung to her. She 
took his face in one hand, and with the other pointed up to the 
sky. 

He glanced upward weeping, then looked at the picture. 
Oh! how could she teach him that she meant his mother, too? 
She caught him to her breast, pressed him close and kissed him ; 
then putting him back, pointed upward. 

He looked at her with wide, startled eyes, then stretched his 
arms upward and broke out with a sobbing “ Maria! Maria!” 

He understood! Not only the pictured Madonna was there, 
but the only one who had ever loved him was there too. 

The lady and gentleman pursued their way. 

“ What did I say that was wrong?” asked the sculptor. 

“You did not even know!” she said. “Cannot you under- 


~ 
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stand that the rosary hanging on the back of the chair and the 
little crucifix and Madonna on the wall are emblems of all which 
interposes itself between these poor creatures and despair? You 
would not let her think that the Madonna had a care over that 
unhappy child. It seems to you a folly. Can you believe that 
their heavenly Father did not provide that consolation for them 
when every other hope fails?” 

“I did not mean to take the hope away, Elizabeth,” the 
sculptor said seriously. ‘“ You know I have the habit of speak- 
ing from the scientific basis; but I am scarcely the materialist 
you think me. All the patience in poverty and sorrow that I 
have seen here in Italy, all the self-respect which seems to flow 
from the very respect which they show to those of superior posi- 
tion, and their sure looking forward to heaven have not been 
thrown away on me. I do not quite believe, yet I do not disbe- 
lieve. There must be somewhere a great fountain of sweetness 
that they can draw upon.” 

“Oh, Alexander!” d 

“] know,” he went on, “ that science frequently does no more 
than call things by another name when it seems to explain, and 
leaves the mystery unsolved; and that, as you say, when we 
shall have gone round the whole circle of the sciences, and tried 
them in the alembic to find what supreme result they were to 
give us, it may be that the most precious jewel of all will be that 
simple faith and charity which childlike souls knew from the 
first. But have a little patience with me.” 

“TI will never lecture you again,” she said. 

The cripple counted over the money they had given her, and 
smilingly put it into a little silk purse she carried hidden in her 
corsets. The boy wandered about the piazza with a disconsolate 
air, then went and sat down on the church steps. 

The bells of the church were ringing for the death of an 
infant. It was the custom there, on the death of a child under 
seven years of age—that is, incapable of having committed mor- 
tal sin—to ring the bells, not @ morto, for the dead, but a gloria, 
for a pure soul entering heaven. 

There were four small, silver-toned bells in this church, and 
they were ringing joyfully. The child sat thinking. He re- 
membered that once when his mother was with him a little girl 
had been carried past to the church.. She was asleep, all dressed 
in white and covered with flowers. His mother had pointed at 
her, then to the sky. The lady to-day had told him that his 
mother had gone there. Then it must be that the little flower- 
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crowned girl had gone there. He used to see her before that 
day, but he never saw heragain. How did people get there? 

He looked upward. To his mind the skies were a great, blue- 
walled house, and the moon and stars were the lights that shone 
out at night, as he had seen lights shining by night from the 
campagna. 

How did people get there? 

He looked at the mountains rising against the blue, and 
stretching out like a gigantic highway. It must be by way of 
the mountains. 

He sat and studied over the matter while the g/orza rang out 
above him. He thought of it till he went to sleep, and it was 
his first thought in the morning. ; 


As soon as he had eaten his piece of bread and drunk a cup: 


of goat’s milk in the morning he set out. He had no sense of 
wrong-doing. He could ask no permission and hear no denial. 
His protectress allowed him to go where he pleased, sure that 
he would come back when he was hungry or sleepy. 

His road led him first under the city wall. It was a quiet 
road, and the wall was set with flowering caper-vines. The 
child stopped and looked up, wishing that he could reach one of 
the lovely purple-and-white blossoms. 

Suddenly he felt himself caught by the shoulder and set 
roughly aside. A diligence with four horses had been drawn 
‘up suddenly close behind him as he stood in the middle of the 
road, hearing nothing. : 

The driver: mounted to his seat again, shook his fist at the 
ifrightened child, and drove on. Pio stood trembling till the 
diligence was out of sight, then pursued his way. But reaching 
_a turn of the road, he started back and hid himself behind a 
bush. 

Just beyond the turn there was a shrine of the Madonna set 
in the high wall of a vigna, and some of the boys who had driven 
him from them the day before were cleaning and decorating it 
for a festa the next day. The pastor of the nearest church had 
entrusted them with the work and given them the key of the 
glass door before the picture. It stood open now, and one of the 
boys, mounted on a short ladder, was dusting the inside of the 
-shrine. Another was sweeping the ground before it. Another 
was washing a pair of little vases at a near fountain. A fourth 
‘was pouring oil and water into a rose-colored glass cup, and 
arranging the floating wick; and a fifth was tying up flowers 
from a basket{ul brought down from the town. All their faces 
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were full of serious, earnest pride in their task. They were 
silent, or spoke but a few words in low tones. 

In a few minutes the vases were filled with flowers, and the 
lamp lit and in its place, where it shone with a soft, glow-worm 
lustre. 

The boys stood back to take in the effect before locking the 
door. It seemed to them very beautiful. Then they knelt 
down on the grass and said an Our Father and three Hail Marys, 
as the parish priest had bidden them. 

Little deaf-and-dumb Pio watched them from his hiding- 
place. To him they seemed most wonderful and happy boys. 
What the matter was with himself that they would not have him 
with them he did not know. He watched them with fixed and 
melancholy eyes, feeling as alien from their free and happy 
childhood as if he had been some little wild beast hidden there 
in the bush, yet with such a sick longing for their society as 
only a human heart could feel. 

When they had gone away he came out of his hiding-place 
and went and knelt on the grass as they had done. He biessed 
himself and said “ Maria!” and at that word he cried again, just 
one little sob between his absorbing. terror of the boys and his 
instantaneous recollection of what he was about todo. It came 
up like a hidden brook that bubbles up above the ground at 
some chance opening and sinks out of sight again in a moment. 
But both the brook and his sorrow were stirring all the same, 
though silent and out of sight. 

Pio went on his way. The road he had taken led round un- 
der the walls, and was but little frequented. It made a slight 
rise, then turned and plunged down into the luxuriant campagna 
as into a bath. From this turn a rocky path led upward, cling- 
ing still to the walls. The laborers from above had already 
gone down, and the child met noone. If any one were going 
up the mountain at that hour he would take a better path from 
the town, which Pio did not know. 

Presently the rocks ceased. Some of them retained blood- 
marks from the little bare feet that had gone over them. Soft, 
dry turf and mossy ledge replaced them. And here the moun- 
tain air began to do its work on the traveller. It was as though 
some thick cloud which had enveloped him felt the sun shining 
through its folds. An electric, flitting breeze touched him light- 
ly. Birds flew by. He saw their fluttering wings and open 
beaks and felt the song he could not hear. The melancholy and 
terror of his face gave place to a wondering half-smile. Some 
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perception of that heaven which he had never heard of stole 
over his mind. 

The path he followed, lightly traced, made a curve around 
the mountain just before reaching its summit. The child hesi- 
tated, looking upward. A loftier peak was visible over the lit- 
tle hamlet and ruined castle above him. No; the entrance he 
was in search of could not be there. 

He followed the curve, and entered ona lofty isthmus that 
stretched out to the side of a gigantic mass, two twin heights 
thrust together in primeval days and cooled into many a dimple 
and hollow far up in the sky. This was a mountain with a name, 
famous in that region, and often visited by tourists. There was 
a flag-staff on the highest point of the broad summit, and a tiny, 
yellow-washed cabin under it. This yellow object, rounded at 
the top, shone like a golden portal in the sunlight. 

At last! There it was! At last! For the child was tired 
and hungry. He had left the town at seven o'clock in the 
morning, and it was now afternoon. 

From the lofty neck of land where he stood, a solitary creep- 
ing mite in all that vastity, the mountains crowded thickly at 
one side, and ran and faded off, ever smaller and ever more 
faintly colored, till they melted into a dim, silvery horizon before 
him; and at the other hand the plain, with its. scattered dwel- 
lings, its rich green, and its silvery torrent-bed, stretched and 
faded in its turn till the flashing band of the sea was interposed 
between it and the sky. 

And here the little traveller came upon a treasure. 

A company of tourists had come up the night before to see 
the sun rise on the neighboring height, and on their return had 
left the remains of their breakfast securely tied up in a coarse 
napkin for any poor wight whom chance might send that way. 
The boy ate and was refreshed. Then he went on with the re- 
mains of the luncheon in his hand. 

The way grew more weary and more beautiful every mo- 
ment. There were no rocks on this strange, heavenly mountain, 
but its summit seemed ever to recede as he toiled on. The sun 
sank in a flood of golden light that turned rosy, and the stars 
began to come out. Pio’s weary feet sank deep in soft, fine 
grass, asin acushion. He cried lowly with fatigue as he went 
on. The shades of night came down, and in the pure, transparent 
darkness the little traveller reached the cabin and the flag-staff. 
He was too much exhausted to feel the disappointment which 
confronted him. His head was drooping toward his shoulder 
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when he reached the open cabin-door ; and even as he sank onto 
the heap of dried grass inside deep sleep fell upon him. 

Only a weary child could have so long and deep a slumber. 
At midnight he turned on his fragrant bed, sighed, and became 
motionless again. He did not see the east grow white and the 
purple shadows of night mass themselves into a wall as they 
crowded down the west. He did not see the east grow golden, 
and peak after peak and the sea catch fire from it. 

It was a sense of joy all about that wakened him. - He sat up, 
rubbed his eyes, and murmured his one word, “ Maria!” Then 
he blessed himself and went out, recollecting where he was. 

The sun was just blazing on the horizon, its palpitating orb 
scarcely detached from the serrated line. All the world shone. 
The mounfain-top was shaped like a wide, immemorial crater, its 
dimples and hollows waving with fine, thread-like grass a yard 
high and brilliant with flowers. Out of this exquisite verdure 
and color, tossing into the air on every hand, sprang the larks in 
an ecstasy of song. They rose from the flowery earth, hung on 
their fluttering wings, and poured out a liquid gush of music; 
tossed themselves higher, hung and sung again, another toss and 
another roundelay, and so upward till the wings grew weary. 

The child laughed to see them, and felt their joy beating 
against the impassible silence that shut him in. He ate the rest 
of his food, then looked about him, a new thought dawning on 
his mind. The portal that he sought to that great palace where 
the pictured Mother and Child, and his own mother, and the 
little girl with her white dress and her flowers dwelt could not 
be here. The peaks were no longer against the sky. Besides, 
he reasoned, you do not enter first the upper rooms of a house. 
You go in below and climb the stairs. 

A momentary pang of disappointment came over him. It 
seemed an age since he had seen a human face. He knelt down 
in the flowery grass, with the larks singing around him, and 
blessed himself; and remembering the medal and crucifix that 
hung about his neck, he drew them out and kissed the faces on 
them. They were no more dumb to him than all other faces 
were. They comforted him, the dear, familiar faces, and drew 
him on to finish his quest. 

Just back of the mountain where he was two or three strange 
peaks rose almost like obelisks into the air, all gravel and stone 
from their sharp points down to their narrow bases, eaten away 
by torrents, and through a rift low down between these peaks 
was visible a dark stone arch through which a light shone. 
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“Maria!” cried the child, starting up. Oh! it was near. 
His mother and the Mother with her Child were there! There 
was the mountain to descend. No matter! He must cross the 
torrent-beds, and his feet were sore. He would cross them! 
He must pass those rocky peaks. He was not afraid! He 
would call “Maria! Maria!” all the way, and perhaps they 
would come out to meet him. 

He gathered a handful of the bright flowers for Maria’s 
Child, and set out undoubting. 

Meantime, in the town below a great search had been made 
for the deaf-and-dumb boy. Some one had seen him go outside 
the gate, and some one else, whose house overlooked the city 
wall, had seen him in the road below. 

A search, carelessly begun, but growing ever more anxious, 
was made all about the campagna. Night came, and there was 
no word of news from the child. No one had seen him go up 
_ the mountain-path. 

The second day telegrams were sent about, and the hamlet 
above the town was searched. The boys whom he had watched 
at the shrine found their hearts, now that they could no longet 
be of any use to him, and searched minutely all day long. 

As the second night came on two items of information, which 
might mean ‘something, reached the town. A. gentleman in the 
campagna had seen the day before a small, dark object, which 
might have been a goat but that looked like a child, moving 
along the isthmus of land they called the /oggza. And a conta. 
dino just down from the heights said that as he was working 
that morning on a bit of land made by the torrents he had heard 
what seemed to be a loosened stone roll down the mountain near 
him, and listening then, had seemed to hear some one close to 
him whisper, “ Maria! Maria!” ; 

It had startled him so, not having believed any living soul to 
be within a mile of the place, that he had come away im- 
mediately. 

The artist friends had been among the first and most anxious 
searchers for the missing child, and when they heard this first 
note of hope the lady protested that she could not sleep till she 
knew more. 

“ We can make our projected expedition to see the sun rise 
from the mountain and hear the larks for to-morrow morning,” 
she said, “Can we have donkeys and four men ready to start 
at midnight?” she asked of their landlady. 

Yes, everything would be furnished them. 
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Her plans were quickly laid. They would start at midnight, 
with four men. Two of these men would leave them at the base 
of the next mountain and make a circuit of it. It would then 
be early dawn. At the /oggia, which they would reach just 
before sunrise, the other two men would start on the search, 
leaving them to go on by themselves. They would wait on the 
summit till the men should bring them news or nothing. 

Everything was prepared—breakfast, with a little wine for the 
child, who might be faint, and a bandage and bottle of sal vola- 
tile slipped into the basket with trembling fingers. 

Quite a company gathered in their boarding-house when the 
project was known, and some of the visitors waited to see the 
little party set out. 

“You must watch the flag-staff on the mountain to-morrow,” 
said Elizabeth to one of them as she settled herself on the 
wooden saddle of her donkey. “ You can see it plainly with an 
opera-glass from the lower piazza. We will signal you the news, 
if we have any to give. If you see a red cloth, the child is alive. 
If you see a white one, go into the church down there and tell 
the sacristan to ring the bells @ gloria.” 

There was something magically solemn and sweet in that 
shadowy ride over the heights under a starry sky. The men 
swung their lanterns about in the dewy darkness, the donkeys 
picked their way with sure, strong feet, and not a word was 
uttered. 

When the air whitened toward dawn two of the men left 
them, and when they had crossed the /oggia the other two 
tethered their animals and set out also to search. The two 
artists went forward on foot and were wading knee-deep across 
the thick, fine grass and brilliant flowers when the sun showed 
its first spark of fire above the horizon, and the larks began to 
sing. They seated themselves on a bank and gazed about them 
in silence. The sun came up. The scene was heavenly. 

Elizabeth got up and wandered about, listening and looking 
in every direction over their crater-like, flowery nest. She went 
into the hut, then came out and unpacked their basket, taking 
out two scarfs,a red and a white one. She laid them down 
and looked up at the flag-staff, tears dropping from her eyes. 
Then she went to the sculptor, who was gazing fixedly offat the sea. 

“ Alexander,’’\she said, “ see what I have found!” 

It was a little blue cloth cap, a boy’s cap, and like one they 
had seen Pio wear. “Isn’t it almost incredible that he should. 
have been here?” 
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“T have been thinking as we came along,” the sculptor said, 
“that perhaps the child came up here searching for his mother. 
And that led me to thinking what pure love cando. And then 
I thought of your compassionateness; and while I thought the 
sun rose before my face.” 

“Only before your face, Alexander?” his friend asked gently. 

“T think it shone through me,” he answered. “That sun 
seems to me the image of Christ.” 

“And you do not think us bigoted and severe?” she asked. 
“ You do not think us too touchy about our faith ?” 

“ How could you allow that which is holy to be insulted?” 
he said. 

“ And our Blessed Lady?” she said tremulously. 

“No one can really believe in Christ and not reverence that 
tender, stainless being,” he replied. “Don’t fear for me, Eliza- 
beth!’’ He looked at her with a smile. “ Our faith is the only 
solution of the problem of our existence.” 

“ Our faith!” she-repeated with delight. ‘“ Ours/” 

A sound behind her attracted her attention. She turned 
quickly. One of the men had come up unseen by her from the 
other side of the summit, and he was raising her white scarf on 
the flag-staff. She sank onto the bank and covered her face with 
her hands. “Oh! oh!” 

“ He fell and struck his temple,” the man said. “ Poor little 
one! he is out of his troubles. They are bringing him up.” 

The two artists followed him to the other side of the summit 
and saw the men coming up. They had made a litter of green 
branches, and the child’s waxen face showed like a lily against 
them. 

They came slowly up the steep way, their hats in their hands, 
reciting prayers as they came. The man on the summit took 
his hat off and blessed himself. The sculptor, feeling himself but 
an ignorant neophyte in their presence, followed their example. 

The lady retreated as they approached, and signed them toa 
little knoll in the midst of the summit. As they laid their burden 
down there, there was a faint, sweet sound of music in the air. 
Soft, silvery, and fitful, it came and went. 

Their signal had been seen down in the town, and from the 
church-tower in the grassy piazza at the city gate the bells were 
ringing a gloria for a child’s soul entering heaven. 

Poor little Pio had found the palace gate, and he was deaf 


and dumb no longer. 
M. A. TINCKER. 
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THE EUCALYPTUS CULTURE AT TRE FONTANE,* 


OUTSIDE the walls of Rome, about two miles from the splen- 
did basilica of St. Paul, is the church and abbey of San Paolo 
alle Tre Fontane, built on the very spot where the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles was put to death under Nero. The land there 
belonged to the patrician family Salvia, and was known as Aqgue 
Salvie,or Massa aque Salvieg, because of the abundance of its 
water, which, on account of improper drainage, made the place 
very unhealthy. The tradition is that there, on a block of marble 
still preserved in the church, St. Paul was beheaded; that three 
fountains sprang up where the head of the apostle bounded three 
times from the earth, pronouncing in Hebrew at each bound the 
name of Jesus. According to an epistle of St. Clement, Nero, ina 
spirit of revenge against the illustrious martyr for having con- 
verted one of his concubines to Christianity, chose to be present 
at the execution. The fountains, now comprised within the 
church, differ in the temperature; the first is soft and almost tepid, 
the second is cool, and the third still colder. A vault is shown 
near by in which St. Paul is said to have been imprisoned during 
the short time which preceded his execution. After the miracle 
above narrated the spot became known as 7res Fontes ad aquas 
Salvias, and from the earliest times the faithful have resorted 
there in a spirit of devotion, as they do in our day, to drink the 
waters and carry some away to their distant homes. The pres- 
ent church edifice was rebuilt in 1599 by Cardinal Peter Aldo- 
brandini after the designs of Giacomo della Porta. 

The Aquz Salvize became in the year 299 the scene of another 
great martyrdom, ordered by the emperors Diocletian and Max- 
imian. Ten thousand two hundred and three Christian sol- 
diers, headed by the military tribune Zeno, were selected, be- 
cause they would not deny Christ, from the ranks of the legions 
to which they belonged and condemned to work at building the 
baths of Diocletian, After the completion of these colossal edi- 
fices these Christian soldiers were taken, by order of Diocletian, 
in chains to the Aquz Salviz and there every one of them was 


* L’ Abbaye des Trois Fontaines, par Ye Rev. Pere Dom Gabriel, Abbé a’ Aiguebelle (Lan- 
derneau, 1882). Culture de l Eucalyptus aux Trois Fontaines (pres Rome), par Auguste Vallée, 
tngénieur agricole, membre de la société des agriculteurs de France, etc. (Landerneau, 1882). 
L’Eucalyptus & la Colonie Agricole des Trots Fontatnes (pres Rome), par E, Meaume, published 
in the Revue des Eaux et Foréts (Landerneau, 1882). 
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butchered. Their precious remains were gathered together near 
a fountain, then called Gutta jugiter manans, anda church, which 
later got the name of Scala Cali,* was built over them and was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Near the main and sole altar 
twelve steps lead down to the catacombs of St. Zeno and his 
martyred companions. 

The head and body of the great apostle were buried in a field ‘ 
belonging to St. Lucina, the site of the present basilica of St. 
Paul without-the-walls, rebuilt in place of the splendid one de- 
stroyed by fire in 1823. 

That the basilica, as far back as 531, was in charge of the 
monks of St. Benedict seems to rest on sufficient historical au- 
thority. In 604 St. Gregory the Great gave to the basilica all 
the territory of the Zres Fontes ad aquas Salvias. In 626 Pope 
Honorius founded at the latter place a Benedictine monastery 
dedicated to the holy martyred monks Vincent and Anastasius. 
In 1140 Pope Innocent II. withdrew the monastery from the Bene- 
dictines and confided it to Cistercian monks whom St. Bernard, at 
the pope’s request, had sent from Clairvaux. Their first abbot, 
Peter Bernard of Paganelli, was elected pope under the title of 
Eugene IIJ. The monastery of Sts. Vincent and Anastasius, with 
the possessions connected with it, remained in the hands of St. 
Bernard’s order, under the government at first of regular and 
afterwards of commendatory abbots, until 1809, when, the city of 
Rome having been annexed by a decree of Napoleon to the 
French Empire, the entire property was forcibly placed under 
the sole control of two imperial commissaries. During their ad- 
ministration all the large silver reliquaries presented by Charle- 
magne and other munificent donors disappeared for ever, and, 
with the exception of Zor de Specché, all the property in Rome 
belonging to the monastery was confiscated. The last abbot 
witnessed the entire ruin of his monastery, and died in helpless 
dependence on his former cellarer. 

After the fall of Napoleon Tre Fontane remained just as 
spoliation had left it until Leo XII. went there and, shocked at 
finding no one incharge to receive him and the three sanctuaries 
in a most filthy condition, gave the shrines in the care of Bro- 
thers Minor of St. Francis, commonly known as Franciscans. 

But the place had become so dreadfully unhealthy that it was 
called “The Tomb”; no community could live there, nor could 


*St, Bernard is said, while one day celebrating Mass there for the dead, to have had a vision 
of a ladder reaching from earth to the skies up which angels were leading souls freed from pur- 
gatory by the holy sacrifice. 
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services be held in the three churches. The monastery was in 
charge of a single lay brother, whose business was to show visi- 
tors through the-several shrines, and who, as evening came on, 
through fear of the fever withdrew to the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian. During the season for pasturing cattle and sheep a priest, 
by order of Pius VII., attended the Church of Scala Cai to cele- 
brate Mass on Sunday for the herdsmen in the neighborhood, 
and to teach them catechism. 

This sad state of things continued until 1867, when Count 
de Maumigny came to Rome to be present at the festivities of 
the Eighteenth Centenary of St. Peter. He was deeply moved at 
seeing the scene of the martyrdom of St. Paul in such a state of 
abandonment. He wrote to the cardinal-abbot offering a sum 
of money, which was gratefully accepted, toward the restoration 
of the Church of Tre Fontane. A few months later two vicars- 
general of the reformed order of Citeaux, commonly known as 
Trappists, came from France to Rome on business of their order. 
Their attention was called to Tre Fontane, and they made up 
their minds to take it, if it were offered them, and with it the risk 
of fever consequent upon living there. Negotiations were en- 
tered into, and Pius IX., by bu!l dated April 1, 1868, removed 
the Franciscans, and, on terms agreeable to both parties, placed 
the Trappists in possession of the Church of St. Vincent and St. 
Anastasius, with the adjoining monastery and the two churches 
of Scala Coeli and St. Paul. 

As no reference was made in the bull to Trappists of any par- 
ticular observance, monks under the rule of De Rancé and of 
the original constitutions of Citeaux both came from France to 
take part in the undertaking, and began a community life. The 
house, bare of everything, was soon equipped with the needed 
instruments of husbandry, tools, and necessaries for divine wor- 
ship, and the next endeavor was to make the place healthier by 
building an aqueduct to carry off some of the surface-water. 
Thig did a little perceptible good, and the general aspect was 
also improved by cleaning up the avenues and inner court-yard, 
which latter, under the direction of the cardinal commendatory, 
had been beautified by trees planted in it. The work of im- 
provement progressed satisfactorily until July following, when 
severe trials began. Every one in the community was stricken 
with fever, some unto death. Nor could the removal of the sick 
to the monastery of St. Sabina, a healthier habitation provided 
by the tender solicitude of Pius IX., be accomplished. Then 
Dom Timothy, abbot of La Grande Trappe, brought from 
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France a reinforcement of monks to fill the place of those 
whom it might be judged necessary to take back home. His 
presence inspired the fathers with new courage. He took an 
active part in looking up and securing a temporary abode to 
serve for the summer months, until the Tre Fontane lands could 
by cultivation be made sufficiently healthy to reside in at all 
times. Proper and permanent regular government, under the 
authority of a regularly appointed abbot, was also felt to be im- 
peratively needed, and Dom Eutropius, founder and first abbot 
of the monastery of Gethsemani in the United States, although 
sixty years old and in very feeble health, was sent from Mel- 
leray, where he had sought a retreat and hoped to end his days. 
At his first audience with Pius IX. the Sovereign Pontiff re- 
marked fo the persons surrounding him: “ That American abbot 
is bound to succeed”; and when Dom Eutropius replied, “ Holy 
Father, I am not capable to do all that will be expected of me; 
you do not know me,” Pius IX. insisted, saying, “ Yes, you will 
succeed.” He subsequently paid the monastery and the shrines 
a formal visit, which gave great consolation to the inmates. 
Shortly afterwards Divine Providence sent a powerful and de- 
voted protector in the person of the late Mgr. de Mérode, grand 
almoner of the pope, at one time his minister of war, and then 
- entrusted with the supervision of prisons in the Pontifical States. 
As there was a great deal of work to be done without delay and 
no laborers to be had, Mgr. de Mérode supplied the want with 
convict labor; he also took a very active part in planning and 
helping to carry out sanitary improvements. 

The Agro Romano,in which Tre Fontane lies, is largely of 
volcanic origin, well adapted for the culture of cereals, some- 
what rolling, studded with low hills, but so subject to malarial 
fevers that the people who till it, as soon as the crops have been 
harvested at the end of June, all leave for the Alban hills and do 
not return until the end of October following. 

The soil of the lands belonging to the abbey of Tre Fontane 
is mostly of three kinds—clayey, clay and sand, and an alluvium 
containing clay and silex and much more organic matter than 
the other two. Where tillable it ranges in depth from eight to 
sixteen inches, It is pretty fertile, but, unfortunately, the sub- 
soil is nearly throughout a tufa of stoney structure called cape/- 
lacio, impenetrable to the plough, and therefore a seemingly 
insurmountable obstacle to tree-planting. This stratum varies 
in thickness from eighteen inches in most spots to six and a half 
and even nine feet. Under it is found the oszolana, a volcanic 
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sand, which, when mixed with lime in a certain proportion, forms 
a very hard and durable cement, the only one used for building 
purposes in Rome and throughout the Roman Campagna. 

Tree-planting having been adopted by the fathers as the 
main feature of their plan for fighting the malaria, they con- 
cluded in 1870, on account of its reported febrifuge qualities, to 
make trial of the Eucalyptus globulus, although it was then but 
very little known in Europe. They began ina small way. Seed 
was scarce and dear, and they had to contend with many ex- 
perimental failures, which, however, did not discourage them. 
Their first attempts were made around the monastery and 
within its precincts. 

The eucalyptus is a native of Australia and belongs to the 
myrtle family. There are over 150 varieties, nearly all differing 
in their foliage. The leaves of some are long and oval, others — 
almost round, but nearly all have a glistening surface, and, when 
bruised and rubbed together, give out a strong aromatic odor. 
The foliage does not become dense, and is readily penetrated by 
the sun’s rays. Its bark, which it sheds annually, leaving a smooth 
surface underneath, is useful for tanning purposes. Its growth 
is quite rapid, surpassing in that respect nearly all resiniferous 
trees; in eight years it commonly reaches a height of fifty-two 
feet and a trunk circumference of thirty-six inches. The specific 
gravity of its wood is 0.836, almost equal to the average of oak. 
Its timber is suited for shipbuilding, and makes excellent railway- 
sleepers. Besides the essences obtained from the leaves, the tree, 
when tapped, also yields a resinous gum, called in commerce 
gum of China,to the extent of one “ire (about a quart) per tree. 
Its power to absorb water from the soil is marvellous. It has 
been ascertained that it can absorb and evaporate in the space 
of twelve hours a quantity of water equivalent in weight to from 
four to five times that of its foliage, and that in some places 
water, always before found quite close to the surface of the soil, 
after two years’ growth there of eucalyptus trees had sunk 
downward over three feet. The leaves have an abundance of 
respiratory organs, as many as 350 stomata having been counted 
on one millimetre (one-twenty-fifth of an inch) square of inner sur- 
face of one leaf of a young tree of the globulus variety. 

But no tree-planting could be carried on unless the capellacto 
could be penetrated in some way. When broken up fine and 
mixed with the soil above it, it improves the latter, imparting to 
it qualities very favorable for culture. The Trappist fathers hit 
upon dynamite, never before used for that purpose. They first 
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tried to drill the holes for blasting with hand-drills, but soon 
found it too slow and too hard work. Then one of the com- 
munity invented a boring-machine worked by hand, and got it 
made by machinists in Rome. It answered the purpose and 
greatly facilitated rapid blasting. 

Of the abundant and minute particulars about the culture of 
the eucalyptus, given by the two French experts who had plenty 
of time and facilities to observe and study them, there is room 
here for only a very few. 

The seeds of the eucalyptus are planted, usually in the autumn, 
in pots or in boxes, filled with earth carefully prepared. The 
young plants germinate after a few days, must be kept clear of 
weeds, well watered, and protected from excessive heat and 
strong winds. When they are four inches high they are trans- 
planted into other oblong boxes large enough to hold forty 
plants, and where they remain until the following spring, by which 
‘time they have attained six or eight months’ growth and are 
ready to be set out in the plantation, about six and a half feet 
apart. The plants require constant care and culture for three 
years. A too great abundance of water in the soil, particularly 
if stagnant, is unfavorable; nor can they stand a very low 
temperature. One day in the winter of 1875-76, when the centi- 
grade thermometer fell to nine degrees below zero (nearly 16 
degrees Fahrenheit), one-half of the plants planted that year were 
killed; one species, the amygdalina, which is of slow growth, 
stands cold better than all others. 

Of the many varieties of eucalyptus tried by the fathers up to 
1879 complete success has been attained with only eleven, viz. : 
E. Globulus, E. Resinifera, E. Rostrata, Red gum, £. Urnigera, E. 
Teritricornis, E. Coccifera, E. Viminalis, E. Melliodora, Gunit, Stuar- 
tiana. Some do well in moist, others in damp soil, but the glo- 
bulus seems to thrive almost anywhere. It would be a mistake; 
however, to suppose that no drainage of the land has been neces- 
sary ; many drains, open and covered, have had to be made. 

The results of the labors of the Trappist fathers, the pioneer 
and model growers in Europe of the eucalyptus, may, up to 
1882, be summarized as follows: First, as regards progressive 
sanitary improvement: from 1868, when they took possession of 
the premises of Tre Fontane, to 1874—although towards evening 
they all withdrew to femporary lodgingsin Rome, near the little 
Church of St. Nicholas des Lorrains, let to them by the French 
government—twelve of the community died of malarial fever. 
As soon after their small beginning in 1870 as they had got 
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one hectare (2% acres) planted with trees, from five to six 
years old, a beneficial effect on the sanitary condition of the in- 
“mates became apparent. In 1874, at the close of which Dom 
Eutropius died after several months of great suffering, the 
fathers abode permanently in their monastery, day and night, 
and no more deaths cccurred. They are seldom ill, and cases of 
fever, if any, are of a mild type and are becoming more and more 
rare. It may be said without exaggeration that the health of 
the fathers and brother-laborers, notwithstanding the rigorous 
dietary to which they are subjected, is as satisfactory as possi- 
ble.* In March, 1882, their nurseries contained 55,000 young 
eucalyptus trees and covered 67 hectares (167 acres). They 
were looking forward to have in October following 100 hectares 
(250 acres) planted with 90,000 trees. Nine hundred trees per 
hectare are believed to suffice for obtaining all sanitary effects 
needed. 

The cultivation of the vine is also carried on successfully at 
Tre Fontane, and the wines produced (in most cases 60 hecto- 
litres—1,590 gallons—per hectare), viz., Grenache, Carignan, Espar, 
Clairette, and Trebbiano, although somewhat lacking in alcohol, 
and hence not keeping very well, are of.as good quality as the 
wines sold in Rome under the designation of vini di Castelli 
Romani, and that culture, besides being profitable, is also con- 
ducive to bettering the unhealthfulness of the soil. 

The successful labors of the Trappist fathers and the merits 
of their work have won for them appreciation and special favor 
from the Italian government, so notorious for its ruthless and 
tyrannical oppression of the religious orders. To this end, the 
election in 1875 of Dom Joseph Marie, an Italian, the first postu- 
lant that had persevered from the beginning, contributed some- 
what. In October, 1879, the Italian government leased to the 
Trappists of Tre Fontane by an emphyteutic lease, which implies 
a very long term, a low rent, and a special obligation to improve 
the land demised, 495 hectares (1,238 acres) of national land in the 
Agro Romano adjoining theirs, upon the condition that there is to 
be planted and grown on one-half of same, at the expiration of 
ten years, 125,000 eucalyptus trees. The remainder of the leased 
land is also to be put under cultivation, but in such manner as 


* The monks of La Trappe live on vegetables, boiled in water with salt, but without butter. 
They rise at 2 A.M. and go to bed in winter at 7 and in summer at 8 P.M. Never, save in cases 
of sickness, do they eat fish, meat, eggs, or butter. Nevertheless, all are vigorous, and each one 
has to work eight hours a day either in the fields or at house-work. 
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the lessees may consider best. This leased land is probably a 
confiscated estate, formerly belonging to the Ladies of the Holy 
Sacrament, who could not be persuaded, despite earnest en- 
deavors of Pius IX., to allow the Trappists to cultivate it, but 
preferred to let it lie in fallow. 

The Italian government has not only permitted the continued 
employment of convict labor, first tried by Monsignor de 
Mérode, but has organized and regulated it with a view to bring 
about reformation. Only convicts sentenced to confinement or 
to hard labor for less than ten years, and having served half their 
time, were selected, and they earned on an average.one J/ire per 
day, of which they were allowed to receive only a small portion, 
the accumulated remainder being held back for payment to them 
when liberated. Such as had a very good record for good con- 
duct and disposition were lodged in the spacious monastery 
buildings, all others in a temporary one which they were made 
toerect. At all times they are under the surveillance of well- 
armed keepers. This out-of-door farm-work, being more con. 
genial and less degrading than what they might be put to else- 
where, whether in prison or out of it, is particularly agreeable to 
the convicts, who consider it a favor to be sent to Tre Fontane. 
The influence of the religious, the kind and considerate treat- 
ment experienced not alone from them, but also from the gov- 
ernment employees in charge, have had a very beneficial effect 
on the prisoners. In three years only one attempt to escape has 
been made, and successfully, by two long-term convicts. A 
striking instance occurred, showing the reformation operated 
in the general spirit of the convicts. A keeper in charge of a 
gang féll from a height where he was on guard, and was so 
badly hurt that he could not use the fire-arms which he had. 
The gang, instead of improving the opportunity to further disable 
him and run away, picked him up and carried him with his 
weapons to the monastery. In short, it could be said of the 237 
convicts employed in February, 1882, that they worked far more 
conscientiously and with better will than could be expected of 
that class of laborers.* 

Senator Torelli, the friend and patron of the agricultural 
colony at Tre Fontane, where his bust appears conspicuously in 
one of their principal rooms, made, in the beginning of 1880, a 


#* The present writer, who visited Tre Fontane in January of last year, was told by the reli- 
gious who showed him the place that they then cultivated in all 800 hectares (2,000 acres), 
employed 300 convicts, and grew seventy varieties of eucalyptus, 
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report to the Italian Senate on the subject of the cultivation of 
eucalyptus considered as a means to render feverous localities 
healthy and habitable. His views met with some opposition in 
the Italian Parliament, but finally prevailed, and legislative 
measures were adopted for the general purpose of extending 
the culture of this exotic tree, and of establishing a normal 
school for its acclimation. This implied, of course, continued 
assistance and encouragement to the experiment successfully 
conducted at Tre Fontane. Ultimate success there will demon- 
strate the possibility, by the use of the same means, all others 
having proved failures, to render healthy, or much less un- 
healthy, such fever-stricken tracts as the Tuscan Maremma and 
the Pontine marshes on the Mediterranean, and others on the 
Adriatic coast. So very fertile is the soil of the Maremma that 
men are found willing to undertake its cultivation even ata risk of 
life. It is a popular Italian saying that “in the Maremma a man 
can make a fortune in a year if he does not die in six months.” 
The subject is also of the greatest importance to railway compa- 
nies having lines on the Mediterranean and Adriatic coasts, par- 
ticularly the former. They now experience great difficulty and 
are put to inordinate expense in keeping their stations, inspec- 
tion cabins, and crossings properly manned, being compelled 
to keep on hand a force twice or three times more numerous 
than is ordinarily required for such purposes. The increased 
outlay from this cause is estimated by Senator Torelli to amount 
in aggregate, for the lines on the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Sici- 
lian, and Sardinian coasts, to 1,500,000 /#re ($300,000). 

How to render the Pontine marshes salubrious and habitable 
is the object of persistent eager study by the savants of Italy. 
Professor Thomasi submitted to the academy of Lincei in Rome 
a paper in which he claimed to have discovered, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Klebs, that the malarial ferment is produced by a 
schizomicetes of the genus bacillus, to which he gave the name of 
bacillus malarie. Ue describes it as an organism living mostly 
in the atmosphere ; that in miasmatic places the development of 
its spores into sporigenous bacilli goes on under the three follow- 
ing conditions, but not if any one of them be wanting, viz., a 
temperature of about 20 degrees centigrade (68 degrees Fahren- 
heit) ; a moderate degree of permanent humidity ; direct action 
of the oxygen of the atmosphere on all parts of the miasma- 
tic surface. Professor Thomasi establishes the fact that these 
scientific data are confirmed by the observations of popular 


experience. 
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But in the Pontine marshes the eucalyptus cannot do its 
work until the abundant stagnant waters there will have been 
first drawn off by canaling and draining. That this last method 
was extensively practised, in that locality and elsewhere, by 
the Romans in earliest times is evidenced by the cuniculi dis- 
covered in 1878 by the civil engineer Di Tucci, who was after- 
wards follcwed in his explorations by M. de la Blanchere, 
formerly of the Ecole Francaise at Rome. The cuniculi are 
very ancient drains, about five feet deep and from twenty-seven 
to forty inches wide, forming a widespread system of general 
drainage; in the case of the basin of the Tiber and the Anio 
these are so numerous as to give it the appearance on a 
map of an immense rabbit-warren. Their existence, in olden 
times, in the Pontine marshes has been ascertained by M. de la 
Blanchere, who spent for that purpose three years in the very 
heart of the infected district, part of the time at Velletri and 
afterwards at Terracina, running the risk of contracting the 
ifever, from which he did not escape unscathed. 

The fathers make out of the eucalyptus, besides other 
‘preparations, an elixir in the form of a “gueur, resembling 
‘Chartreuse, for which they claim valuable febrifuge and anti- 
-septic qualities. 

The Trappists are a reformed branch of the Cistercian Order, 
‘founded at the monastery of La Trappe, in France, about 1622, 
by Armand Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, at a time when the 
parent order had fallen into great relaxation and consequent 
decay from many causes, but principally “in later times by the 
system of commendation, which gave the name and emoluments 
of abbot to some non-resident layman or ecclesiastic.” De Rancé 
introduced and enforced at La Trappe the rule of what was 
called the “strict observance” of the Cistercian Order. Under 
his impulse and direction the new order soon became a model 
of monastic virtue, and practically demonstrated that the peni- 
tential life of the middle ages is not unsuited to modern times. 
‘Notwithstanding the many difficulties it had to contend with, 
-it maintained itself faithfully and with favorable prospects up 
to the time of the first French Revolution, when, despite the 
remonstrances of the neighboring populations, it was sup- 
pressed by order of the Republican government. It was saved 
from complete extinction solely by the intelligence, courage, 
and energy of one of its members, Louis Henri de Lestrange, in 
religion Dom Augustin, who has deserved to be considered 
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“the truly great man of La Trappe”’ He had been appointed : 
in 1780 coadjutor of the diocese of Pompignan, in France, and 
entered La Trappe in order to avoid the burden of episcopal 
responsibility. He was master of novices when the storm of re- 
volution burst upon France, and, realizing the full extent of immi- 
nent danger to his order, obtained from the senate of the Canton 
of Fribourg in Switzerland permission to establish a home in its 
territory. He set out with twenty-four religious, in a miserable 
wagon, without provisions, with hardly any money, and under 
police surveillance, and at last, after a weary journey across 
France, reached Switzerland, and on June 1, 1791, took solemn 
possession of the monastery of Val-Sainte, assigned as a habi- 
tation for him and his companions. There they not only re- 
sumed practice of “the strict observance,” but added to it 
other austerities unknown to the early fathers of Citeaux. 
Pius VI., in order to reward their heroic fidelity, by his brief 
dated Sept. 30, 1794, enjoined upon his nuncio at Lucerne, in- 
vested with the powers of legate a /atere, to give by apostolic 
authority approval to the new foundation, and to grant besides 
other favors needed to insure its firm and complete establish- 
ment. A short period of prosperity then began for Val-Sainte. 
Postulants applied in such numbers, and from such various quar 
ters, that Dom Augustin was enabled to send out, at short 
intervals, religious colonists to Spain, Piedmont, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and even to America. He also established in Lower Va- 
lais an asylum for female religious forcibly exiled from their 
native lands, and founded a third order for the education of 
youth. But in 1798, the French armies having invaded Switzer- 
land, the Trappist colony at Val-Sainte, which then comprised 
monks, female religious, and the teachers of the third order, with 
their pupils, in all two hundred and fifty persons, had to leave 
their home. Divided into three bands, they traversed Suabia, 
Bavaria, Austria, and Poland, and after sufferings unheard of 
arrived in Russia, where the Czar Paul, out of regard for Sister 
Mary Joseph, who was a princess of Condé, gave them a gra- 
cious welcome. 

But eighteen months had hardly gone by when an order 
came for their expulsion, and in their wanderings after leaving 
Russia they had to endure greater nardships than any experi- 
enced before. Repelled from every country where they sought 
admission, they were driven to seek refuge and a resting-place 
on a small, unclaimed island in the middle of a river, and 
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at last, after very singular adventures, they arrived at Dantzic 
and thence at Lubeck. Shortly afterwards the Trappistines, 
or female religious, were divided into two parts; one went to 
England and founded the house at Stape Hill, in the present dio- 
cese of Plymouth, the other settled near the monastery of Dar- 
feld, in Westphalia. The monks were divided and sent to divers 
destinations; some went to Darfeld, others to Westmale, others 
again founded the monastery of St. Liborius, near Driburg, and 
of Valda, in the heart of a Prussian province ; and, after they were 
driven by the Prussian government out of its territory, part of 
them sailed for America, and the others, after seven years of exile 
and wanderings, returned joyfully to Val-Sainte. Then follow- 
ed a period of nine years’ quiet (1802-1811), during which not 
only were they free from persecution, but they were protected 
by Napoleon, who favored them as he had other exiled members 
of their order elsewhere. But when, in 1811, he found that they 
chose to declare their fidelity to Pius VII., whom he was perse- 
cuting, and refused to take an oath which violated their con- 
sciences, the emperor's good will was suddenly turned into hatred; 
he decreed their suppression, and a price was set upon the head 
of Dom Augustin, who fled to America. Almost immediately 
after the fall of Napoleon, Dom Augustin returned to France 
with his exiled companions and took possession of La Trappe, 
from which hé had been away twenty-five years; other houses 
were opened at other points, and the order of Citeaux was then 
re-established in France. But a severe trial not long afterwards 
arose for Dom Augustin, through whose energy his order had 
been saved from perishing. He was cited to Rome by Leo XII. 
to answer charges brought against him by false brethren, who 
were countenanced and supported therein by very respectable 
men, by prelates, and even by cardinals misled on the subject. He 
left for Rome in July, 1825, and after a stay there of two years 
vindicated himself so entirely that when he left to return home he 
had obtained from the Sovereign Pontiff, besides the papal bless- 
ing for himself and all his congregation, an abundance of presents 
and favors. But, worn out with toil, old age, and the constant 
daily practice of austerities, he died, very soon after reaching 
France, on July 16, 1827, aged seventy-four years. At present, 
by a brief of Pius IX. of February 27, 1847, the two observ- 
ances are entirely separate and form two distinct congre- 
gations, one having the name of “ The Old Reform of Our 
Lady of La Trappe,” which follows the rule of the Abbé de 
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Rancé, and the other is known as “The New Reform of Our 
Lady of La Trappe,” which is under the rule of St. Benedict and 
the original Cistercian constitutions approved by the Holy See. 
Both comprise in aggregate fifty-four monasteries and over three 
thousand religious, some houses of which are for female reli- 
gious. The monasteries of Our Lady of Gethsemani at New 
Haven (Kentucky), and of Our Lady of New Melleray in the 
diocese of Dubuque (lowa), both follow the original constitutions 
of Citeaux, as does also the monastery at Tre Fontane. At 
Nouméa, in the French penal settlement of New Caledonia, there 
is a monastery under the constitutions of the Abbé de Rancé, 
founded in 1877, under the title of Notre Dame des Iles (Our 
Lady of the Islands). In that field the edifying example of lives 
of great religious mortification and austerity should be of great 
value and greatly needed. 

As is well known, the eucalyptus has been cultivated in fever- 
stricken sections of California with results similar to those men- 
tioned in this article. There seems to be no reason why this 
culture should not be extended ; if properly managed, it could be 
made available for the sanitary betterment of many regions more 
or less afflicted with malarial fevers. And perhaps it may de- 
velop the property of absorbing mosquitoes as well as water! 
What a blessing that would prove to our friends in Jersey ! 

The successful demonstration at Tre Fontane of the peculiar 
and valuable properties of the exotic above named forms an evi- 
dent instance of the beneficence of God, which, while permitting 
a source of disease to rise from the earth for the affliction of man, 
has provided an antidote it left to human intelligence, energy, 
and industry, in time, to discover and apply. 

L. B. BINSSE. 








THE SUPERNATURAL. 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


THE term “ supernatural” is used in so many senses, and be- 
comes in each of these senses a predicate of so many different 
and distinct subjects, that it is necessary to define and distinguish 
clearly what is meant by this term, before proceeding with the 
exposition of the precise topic of the present article. 

And first, what is meant by “nature,” as that which presents 
the notion logically prior to the notion of something which is 
above nature. This term, in its widest sense, includes all being. 
We speak of the divine nature as well as of the nature of things 
which are diverse from the divine nature. In this sense, there 
can be nothing above nature. In a more restricted sense, the 
term is used in reference to the essence of all existing beings in 
the universe which are not God. “ Essence” denotes what they 
are. ‘ Nature” denotes their capacity for receiving and exert- 
ing action in conformity with their essence. In this sense, God is 
supernatural, and all the relations of creatures to God are rela- 
tions to the supernatural. Among the principal relations of this 
kind are those of origin and end to God as First and Final Cause. 
From these proceed the relations of dependence and subjection 
to God as preserver, provider, and sovereign lord. It is in this 
sense that the term “supernatural” and its cognate terms are 
most generally used. Then again, the terms “nature” and 
“natural” are often restricted to some specific kinds or states of 
being, ¢e.g., to mankind and their present environment. This 
leads to the designation of all which is above human nature in 
its present condition, as supernatural, in this limited sense; 
meaning not that which is above all nature, but only what tran- 
scends some particular kind and condition of nature. 

It is obvious that so long as we remain within this circle of 
thought and language, we can have no notion of the possibility 
of a purely natural order which is consistent with Theistic philo- 
sophy. For the notion of nature which ascribes its origin, its 
laws, its end, to no cause which is superior to the universe, 
excludes all relation to God as first and final cause. 

Nevertheless, Catholic theology does mark a distinction be- 
tween the order of nature in the universe, including all the rela- 
tions specified above, as existing between the creation and the 
creator; and the supernatural order which constitutes intelligent 
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creatures in an entirely new relation to God, in which the whole 
universe, in a certain sense participates. It is plain that in this 
connection, the term “ supernatural” must be used in a peculiar 
sense, quite different from those which have been already noticed 
as in more common use. 

It is of “ The Supernatural” in this theological sense that I 
propose to treat, briefly, but as clearly as necessary brevity will 
allow, in the present article. 

The topic is of great importance. A right understanding of 
it opens the way to rational conceptions of several dogmas of 
Catholic faith which cannot otherwise be obtained. The ap- 
parent anomaly of miracles, religious teaching of mankind by 
revelation, and of all else which is like an intrusion of the super- 
natural into the domain of nature and natural laws, is removed ; 
when the idea of a complete, supreme, all-embracing super- 
natural order becomes clear. These apparent anomalies are 
seen to be only seemingly anomalous, and to seem anomalous 
because the real order and its laws into which they fit harmo- 
niously is not apprehended. Moreover, the doctrines of the In- 
carnation, Original Sin, Grace, the two opposite Eternal States 
in the future world, cannot be understood in a rational manner 
without this first preliminary and architectonic idea. 

From what has been already said, it is evident that the predi- 
cate “ supernatural” divides the divine essence from all created 
essence. All created essence is within the boundary of nature, 
separated by an infinite distance from the divine essence. The 
notion of a supernatural elevation of a created being must there- 
fore denote the transfer of the creature across this infinite dis- 
tance, from his own proper plane of being to that plane of being 
which is proper to God alone by his essence. The being, the 
excellence, the life, the beatitude of God, is primarily infinite in- 
telligence. To say that a creature is elevated to the plane of 
the divine being, is, therefore, equivalent to saying that it is 
raised to the plane of the divine intelligence. A supernatural 
order in the creation is an intellectual order, in which only in- 
tellectual beings can be included, as subjects of the elevating 
action of God upon their nature. Inferior natures, although 
they may be raised to a high degree of perfection, and even 
receive a certain glorification, on account of their connection 
with the intellectual and spiritual order, can never transcend 
their natural limits. 

The possibility of the elevation of a created intelligent spirit 
to a plane of intellectual being above that which essentially 
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belongs to it by its nature, can only be known by divine reve- 
lation. 

A created, finite intelligence cannot have for its direct, imme- 
diate, intelligible object, an essence which infinitely transcends 
its own essence. The object must be proportionate to the sub- 
ject. An intellect can see nothing which it is not capable of 
receiving ideally in itself, as a mirror receives the image of a visi- 
ble object. The natural knowledge of God which is proper to 
a created intelligence is only that which is virtually contained in 
the knowledge of the creation and of the self-evident truths 
which are expressed in its existing beings. The immediate con- 
templation of the divine being, as he is, one in essence, subsist- 
ing in three persons, is the proper act of only divine intelligence. 
The complacency which follows this vision, that is, the beatitude 
of perfect, infinite possession of being which is infinitely good 
and infinitely beautiful, belongs only to God. There is a natural 
love corresponding to the natural knowledge of God, by which 
the felicity of an intelligent creature who has attained his due 
perfection can be crowned and completed. But this love be- 
tween the creator and the creature, infinitely distant from each 
other, is not the love of friendship properly so called, of intimate 
union and fellowship in the same life, in one beatitude. 

If such an union be possible, it can only be effected by raising 
the creature to a kind of equality with the creator. To pure 
human reason such an elevation does not seem to be possible, 
unless by a false philosophy, the infinite transcendence of God in 
respect to the creation is obscured or denied and the true con- 
cept of the relation of creatures to God is altered. 

Revelation discloses the possibility and the reality of this 
elevation, so that it is an object of divine faith resting on the 
veracity of God. It is a mystery of religion, above reason, but 
not contrary to reason. Its possibility cannot be reasonably 
questioned, much less can its impossibility, be demonstrated by 
rational arguments. More than this, reason can get some glim- 
mering of the splendor of the revealed truth, and dimly appre- 
hend its congruity with all that is knowable respecting God and 
the intention of his creative act. 

The shortest and quickest way of attaining a clear and dis- 
tinct concept of the supernatural is to ascend at once to its most 
sublime height in the incarnation of the Son of God. All who 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ in the literal and true 
sense, must admit that in him human nature is raised above what 
created nature is or possibly could be, by virtue of the creative 
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act, in its simple essence and intrinsic exigency, as intellectual or 
rational nature. The genuine doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
is: that he is one Person subsisting in two natures, the divine 
and the human; the divine nature communicated by eternal 
generation from God the Father, the human nature received 
from the Virgin Mother miraculously quickened by the Holy 
Spirit. He is the Only-Begotten Son of God, and, as conceived 
and born of the Virgin Mary, the Son of Man. The union of 
the two natures is hypostatic, that is, in unity of Ayfostasts, as 
the Greeks express it, or persona according to the Latins, without 
any alteration of either nature. The human nature of the Lord 
is a singular, individual, perfect nature in respect both to body 
and soul, finite, created, and having no more and no less in its 
pure essence, properties, and exigencies, than the essence of hu- 
manity which is in all men. The human soul of. the Lord has in 
it the principle of sensitive life, intellect, will, and self-conscious- 
ness. But, at the summit of intellectual consciousness, instead 
of being completely in possession of being by itself, of the last 
complement of self-subsistence, of ultimate dominion over itself, 
it meets by its human consciousness the divine consciousness, and 
is aware that it belongs to a divine person to whom all its acts 
are referred as the principle of imputability. The incarnation 
is the assumption and elevation of a human nature to be the na- 
ture of God. It is the Only-Begotten and Eternal Son who is 
born of Mary, baptized by John, who becomes obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, rises again and ascends into 
heaven, where he reigns in glory and will subdue all things to 
himself. 

This is the doctrine of all who believe in the real divinity of 
Jesus Christ ; although with many their belief is more or less 
obscure and implicit. 

No one can suppose or imagine that a created human soul 
can, by its nature, subsist in hypostatic union with the divine 
nature, or merit such union, or be worthy of it, or have an exi- 
gency for it, or in any way have it for its natural end. It is 
purely supernatural. It is a gratuitous gift proceeding from 
the infinite goodness of God, which is not, and cannot be due 
to any specific nature, in general or in particular, or to the uni- 
verse as awhole. There is a wonderful fitness and congruity 
in the sublime fact of the Incarnation, but not a congruity of 
such a kind, that its absence would leave any positive incon- 
gruity in the state and order of the universe. It transcends all 
that the most sublime intelligence of a created being could con- 
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ceive as possible, unless manifested by a ray of light from God, 
and supernaturally revealed. 

Let us consider what is involved in the hypostatic union. A 
human soul is placed in the full blaze of divine intelligence and 
the full heat of divine love. The Son of God to whom this soul 
belongs, possesses by eternal right all uncreated and created 
good. His human nature is the recipient of good in so far as 
this is possible within the limits of a finite essence. The man- 
hood of the Lord is irradiated and inflamed from the Godhead, 
endowed with all possible perfections, and raised to the acme of 
glorification. 

Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, is not alone, although he is 
supreme, in his glory. His glory is a possession belonging to 
him as the Only-Begotten Son of God. But he is, in one sense, 
the first-begotten and first-born Son, having many brethren, who 
share in his filiation, by the grace of adoption. The angels and 
saints in glory are not united to the Godhead by a hypostatic 
union, Each one has his own distinct and separate personality, 
which is the natural and finite complement of his created being. 
But all are united to the Godhead by a union which is an assimi- 
lation in its degree to the union of manhood with the divine 
nature of the Second Person in the Godhead. The intuitive 
vision of the divine essence, the corresponding, immutable love, 
the beatitude and glory, and the consequent natural perfections, 
in the intellectual and moral qualities, in respect to man in the 
corporeal properties also, together with every kind of enjoyment 
of congruous created goods, are given by grace to all the 
blessed, in various degrees, both angels and men. The Lord 
Jesus Christ is the head of an entire and vast supernatural order, 
including countless millions of intelligent beings, to which all 
the rest of the universe is subordinated, and thus, in its measure, 
participating in the glory of the Incarnation. 

The state of probation, which is now confined to the human 
race on the earth, the probation of angels having long ago been 
finished, is an inchoate, preparatory state, in which initial grace 
is given for attaining by the due exercise of free-will, and by ac- 
quiring merit, the final end of human life, which is everlasting 
beatitude. This initial state must correspond to its term and lie 
in the same order. Physical training cannot give science and 
wisdom. It must be intellectual. Merely intellectual training 
cannot give virtue. It must be moral. Purely rational and 
moral development in the natural order cannot elevate the mind: 
and will to the level of that knowledge and love of God which 
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properly belong to the sons and friends of God, who are co-heirs 
with Christ, the Son of the Father by nature and equal to him 
in respect to his divinity, though inferior in respect to his 
humanity. f 

It is in this inferior state of being, to which the Son of God 
has descended in order to come into close contact with his 
creation, that he is the model of all those rational beings who 
are predestined to glorification. The supernatural state to which 
they are called and finally exalted, is most clearly seen in its 
most perfect specimen and ideal exemplar, the humanity of the 
Word Incarnate. This deified humanity participates with the 
divine nature in all that which constitutes the effulgence of 
its glory, through the hypostatic union. The immediate point 
of contact in this union is in the summit of the soul, viz.: the 
intellect, where consciousness not merely, as in us, makes the 
rational soul self-luminous to itself, but makes the divine essence, 
in which the human is immersed, self-luminous and giving to the 
human the last word of self-affirmation in unison with the divine, 
the affirmation of personal identity. Union of will to will fol- 
lows union of intellect to intellect, of consciousness to conscious- 
ness. Union of essence and nature throughout, of the entire 
substantial being composed of soul and body, to the divine nature 
in the Person of the Son, in whom both subsist, is the result of 
the act by which this Divine Person, instead of completing the 
human child he has created from the substance of the Virgin by 
a human personality, has given it his own and assumed it for his 
own. The Word was in the beginning, z¢., eternally, with God, 
and was God. In time, the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us. One and the same Word exercises divine and 
human intelligence, divine and human volitions, divine and 
human acts. . There is one thinker, one willer, one actor, one 
lover and redeemer of mankind, one Sovereign Lord, one 
Person, acting through two distinct natures, in two modes, the 
divine and the human, for the same Object. The primary and 
final object is God. The object of divine intelligence is the divine 
essence, and the object of the divine will is the same, in which it 
rests with complacency. By his human intelligence the Divine 
Word contemplates and rests in the same object. All the terms 
of divine intelligence and volition which are external to the divine 
essence have in it their foundation and reason, To behold God 
as he is in his essence, and tobe blessed in this vision, is there- 
fore the ultimatum of intelligent life and beatitude. To this ulti- 
matum the Divine Word has chosen to elevate the human nature 
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which he has assumed, in that mode and degree which are the 
highest possible for created and finite being. And he has also 
chosen to elevate many created beings in that mode which is 
next to the highest, and in various degrees, the lowest of which 
is incomparably superior to the highest degree attainable by any 
creature through its natural powers. 

The virtuality of the essence of finite beings is contained in 
the divine essence. That is to say, the divine essence is im- 
itable in an infinite number of ways as archetype and exem- 
plar, by the divine omnipotence. All these possible beings, and 
all which are made real and actual by the divine power, with 
their relations and acts, are the terms of the divine intelligence 
and will which are external to the divine being. They are also 
the natural terms of the cognition and volition of created rational 
beings. As the sky is reflected in little rain and dew-drops, so 
the infinite perfections of God are reflected in diminuted images 
in created intellects, which are multitudinous little mirrors im- 
itating the pellucid mirror of the divine intelligence. These 
created intellects, by their innate or acquired ideas, can have 
knowledge of the creation, and of the author of nature, in so far 
as he has represented himself in his works. A natural love of 
God as the author of nature necessarily follows this knowledge. 
Perfection and stability in this kind of life is the end which pro- 
perly belongs to a rational nature, and is proportioned to its exi- 
gency and capacity. This state has an analogy with beatitude in 
the strict sense, and may be called, after the example of the 


Greek Fathers, beatitude in a certain inferior sense. It receives” 


the qualifying predicate ‘‘natural,” to distinguish it from that 
absolute beatitude which belongs to God alone in its plenitude, 
and in which the glorified sons of God, in their measure, par- 
ticipate. 

In order that» human nature may be made worthy and fit for 
this participation, it must receive new qualities and a new vital 
power by which it is elevated and transformed into the likeness 
of Jesus Christ, and raised to a kind of equality with God, such 
an equality as is required by the filial relation. The providence 
which conducts mankind to its final end must be supernatural, 
and this is what is meant by predestination, in the writings of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. The entire plan and arrange- 
ment of things in view of the final consummation in the king- 
dom of heaven is the Supernatural Order. 

And now, it becomes evident that the genuine and true con- 
ception of the supernatural in respect to human destiny, makes 
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a clean sweep of all a priori and metaphysical objections against 
the credibility of Christian facts and doctrines. They are 
all based on an assumption of pure naturalism and rational- 
ism, of a movement from some given origin and principle, 
under the control of purely natural laws, to a merely natural 
end. 

When the end is apprehended as supernatural, not by sup- 
pression of the natural end but by transcendence and elevation, 
and the order is apprehended as supernatural, not by subversion 
of natural law but subjection to a higher law, and grace as su- 
pernatural, not by the destruction or essential alteration of na- 
ture but by its exaltation, the harmony between the natural and 
the supernatural becomes manifest. 

The negation of separate personality does not deprive the 
human nature of our Lord Jesus Christ of any of its natural 
perfections. It has a better personification by being taken up 
by a divine person, is immeasurably enriched and adorned by 
the communication of good from the divine nature. Corporeal 
nature is made better when it receives a vital principle, organic 
nature is made better when it is taken up toa share in the life 
of a rational soul. The whole natural order is ennobled by be- 
ing elevated to the plane of the supernatural, with no loss but 
a great increase of the perfections which are properly natural. 
There is no clashing, discord, or incongruity produced by the 
overruling of natural law and development by a higher law, 
tending to a more sublime end. 

The application of this higher law, with its array of super- 
natural media, revelation, prophecy, miracles, gifts of grace, to 
a mere development of nature in view ofa natural end, would 
indeed be incongruous. Above all, such a stupendous act as the 
coming of the Son of God in the form of man to repair the dam- 
age of nature by dying on the cross, is utterly incredible. There 
is no proportion between the end and the means. It is like em- 
ploying a locomotive to draw a baby-carriage, or an ironclad war- 
ship to tow a row-boat. On the hypothesis ofa merely natural 
end and order for mankind, there are causes and forces and laws. 
in nature which suffice, under that ordinary providence which 
has formed and regulates the solar system. Progress in 
science, art, social and political economy, civilization, philo- 
sophy, natural religion, virtue, earthly felicity, in prospect of 
a better state in a higher sphere, do not need a divine Christ, 
the grace of the Redeemer, and the church and religion of 
Christ, by reason of what they are in themselves, but only be- 
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cause of their actual relation to and dependence from a higher 
and supernatural order. 

The manifest deficiency and failure of mere naturalism is a 
proof that the end and order are really supernatural. Mere nat- 
uralism cannot provide a reasonable philosophy, or an adequate 
religion. If the real order were purely natural it would do this. 
The notion of the supernatural would never have occurred to 
the mind of man, the aspiration for it would never have stirred 
his heart. Whereas, all ages and all forms of religion bear wit- 
ness to the common, glorious hope, which God has awakened in 
the universal human consciousness, that he would come down to 
man, and raise man to himself. Naturalism is absurd and de- 
grading, because it must suppose that mankind have always been 
victims of an unreasonable and unnatural illusion. 

On the other hand, there is no theory of what commonly 
passes under the name of supernatural religion, among non-Cath- 
olics professing to be orthodox Christians, which is self-consistent 
and logically complete, and at the same time consistent with 
natural theology and rational philosophy. The only logical sys- 
tem which the Reformation has produced is the Luthero-Calvin- 
istic. Its doctrines are incredible. The revolt of reason and 
the moral sense against them has driven a multitude of persons 
to regretfully renounce Christianity, if not formally, yet virtually, 
and even, in some cases, all rational philosophy which deserves 
the name. 

The genuine and veritable concept of the supernatural, and 
that alone, makes possible a rational harmony between nature 
and grace, reason and faith, philosophy and revelation, the ethics 
and dogmas of Christianity with the dictates of the human con- 
science and the truths evident or demonstrable to the human in- 
tellect. That alone reconciles the facts and miracles of Christian- 
ity with history and science, its spirit and action with the cul- 
ture of art, literature, social and political well-being, genuine 
civilization in the temporal order, everything in the world which 
is really good and noble. The Calvinistic doctrine of the total 
depravation of nature by original sin, and the inability of unre- 
generate men to do anything which is not sinful, if its spirit be 
fully imbibed, and its consequences logically deduced and re- 
duced to practice, is hostile to all these natural aspirations and 
efforts. Happily, those who hold it theoretically are not con- 
sistent, and are much better than their theory. No philosophy, 
no ethics, no enlightened view of history, no science of jurispru- 
dence and politics, is possible; unless based on the axioms and 
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maxims of the competence of reason, the authority of conscience, 
the essential goodness of nature, and the capability of men as 
free agents to conform to the moral law by virtuous actions. 

On this basis, the need of the redemption, of grace, of divine 
revelation, of justification by faith, must be referred, not to a 
total ruin of nature, but in part to its intrinsic incapacity to attain a 
supernatural destiny without a correlative elevation and assistance 
in the same order, and in part to the loss of the original state of 
grace by the Fall. The true concept of the supernatural is there- 
fore a necessary prerequisite.to the construction of a rational 
Christian theology in harmony with a rational philosophy. So 
far as the right apprehension of original sin is concerned, enough 
has been said in former articles. 

The same concept of the supernatural which enables a theo- 
logian to explain original sin in a manner conformable to prin- 
ciples of reason and justice, is equally efficacious in respect to the 
other Christian doctrines which have been above specified. 

The supernatural culminates in the Incarnation. The Son of 
God coming on the earth in the form and nature of manhood is a 
revealer of God. His coming is a revelation, a transcendent 
miracle, a grace of the highest order, and is accompanied by the 
other transcendent facts of his divine conception by the Holy 
Spirit and birth of a Virgin, his death on the cross and resurrec- 
tion. He became man, that man might primarily in his person, 
and secondarily, through him, in many men, become united to 
God. 

The mystery of this divine Incarnation could be made known 
only by a revelation. The Blessed Virgin, indeed, knew that the 
conception of the holy Child and his birth were miraculous, 
but others could know this only by her testimony, which would 
have been insufficient to attest credibly such an extraordinary 
fact, unless there had been revelations and miracles preceding, 
accompanying, and following, to make it fully credible. But, even 
the Virgin Mother could only know that her Son was more than 
an extraordinary man, except by divine revelation. All others 
who saw and heard him, who witnessed his miracles, stood by 
his cross, conversed with him after his resurrection, could only 
perceive by their senses and reason that he was a holy and won- 
derful man, with whom God was present and through whom he 
was doing divine works. His humanity alone was visible, his 
divinity was invisible. The only evidence of it was his own 
testimony and the prophecies of his precursors. The motive of 
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assent to this sublime truth was his veracity apprehended as 
identical with the veracity of God, and the assent of the mind 
to the truth of the Incarnation was the assent of faith. 

With the Mystery of the Incarnation the Mystery of the 
Trinity is indissolubly associated. The Father sends the Son, 
the Holy Spirit consummates his work. The end of man is the 
vision of God as he is, One Essence in Three Persons. The due 
preparation for the clear contemplation of vision is the obscure 
contemplation of faith. Therefore a divine revelation is neces- 
sary, in view of the supernatural destiny of mankind, and these 
Mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation are its substance par 
excellence, with other articles pertaining to its integrity. A divine 
revelation, culminating in the Mission of the Son of God and of 
the Divine Spirit, introduces a new law and a supernatural order, 
in which miracles, inspiration, positive institutions of religion 
having a divine sanction, have a normal place and relations in 
harmony with natural law, and all that belongs to the regular 
course of the human and historical development of mankind. 

The necessity of supernatural grace in order to produce the 
faith, hope, and charity which correspond to the revelation of a 
supernatural end, and to create the character of sanctity which 
is requisite for attaining it, is very easily proved to be a conse- 
quence from the first principles of the supernatural order. 

The human soul comes into its subjective relation with the 
divine revelation, and the supernatural object, primarily through 
faith. The act of faith is an act of the intellect, and the habit of 
faith is in the intellect as its subject. The elevation of a human 
soul from the purely natural sphere of life into the supernatural 
sphere, when it is consummated, is radically and in principle a 
transfer of the intellect across the infinite space dividing the Un- 
created Essence from all created essence. Its connatural im- 
mediate object is created essence. Its supernatural immediate 
object is the ufcreated essence. Faith is between the natural 
knowledge of God derived from his works, and the direct vision 
of his being in the glorified state. It mediates between the nat- 
ural and the glorified states, and therefore partakes of both. As 
partaking with the light of glory it is superior to the light of 
reason, and therefore not derived from it, although not discon- 
nected and separate. It must be infused by grace, because it is 
nota property or quality springing from nature, but superadded, 
and as such can only be given ‘by the Creator of the soul. As 
partaking with the light of nature, z.¢., with intelligence and rea- 
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son, it is preceded, accompanied, and followed by rational acts, 
which are associated with it, somewhat like the way in which 
intellectual and sensitive cognition are associated together in the 
rational acts of human nature. 

Human reason can attain a sufficient knowledge of natural 
theology to make a certain judgment that veracity is an essential 
attribute of God. Reason can apprehend the motives of the credi- 
bility of the Christian revelation, and draw the conclusion that all 
its contents are divine truths. Further, a man may attain by the 
use of reason a conviction that the Catholic Church teaches un- 
erringly the genuine doctrine of Christianity, and understand 
what that doctrine is. He cam know what is meant by the Trin- 
ity, the Incarnation, the supernatural beatitude of heaven. He 
can be convinced, therefore, that all these doctrines are true, 
because they have been revealed by God. In fact, an inquirer 
not yet in possession of the truth he is seeking for, must have the 
conviction that it is reasonable to assent to the Catholic faith, 
before he can be justified in determining his mind to yield that 
assent. 

Moreover, it is reasonable and natural to hope for the fulfil- 
ment of promises made by one who is both good and powerful, 
much more then, when it is God who has made these promises. 

It is natural to love that which is good, in proportion to its 
excellence. It is, therefore, possible, without grace, to make 
acts of the love of God above all things. 

The question is therefore at once suggested: Why is grace 
necessary in order that men may believe, hope, love God, and 
merit heaven? Why is not the doctrine of Pelagius true, in- 
stead of being a heresy? And, @ fortiorz, how can the Semi- 
Pelagian doctrine, that grace is not. necessary for initiating the 
work of salvation, but only for completing it, be a heresy ? 

The answer of the Lutheran and the Calvinist is suggested 
by their principle that nature is ruined and helpless through 
original sin, and must therefore be restored by grace. Having 
denied the principle, the answer which is its logical sequence 
must be rejected. Admitting that nature is good, if its line of 
progress and its end are within the natural order, it needs only 
means and aids for development, improvement, ultimate perfec- 
tion, which are proportioned to its natural powers and can be 
made use of by these powers, that is, by the exercise of reason 
and free-will, without any grace which in its entity is supernatu-. 
ral. On this supposition, there is no basis for opposing the Pela- 
gian doctrine. , 
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But, according to this view, human reason, left to itself, 
ought to prepare the way directly for revealed religion by 
philosophy and natural religion, to welcome it as the completion 
of philosophy. Christianity ought to have been proclaimed in a 
philosophical manner, and to have made its way by argument. 

Now, in fact, although it is possible for human reason to 
admit the credibility of the Christian facts and doctrines, history 
proves that there has been an obstacle in the way, practically 
insurmountable by any power short of supernatural grace. 
Pagan philosophy was an irreconcilable enemy to the gospel. 
The apostles placed all their reliance on the grace of God for 
.bringing men to faith. Why is this? It is because men who are 
confined within the sphere of naturalism and rationalism recog- 
mize an incongruity between Christianity, and particularly its 
central doctrine that the Son of God became man and was cruci- 
‘fied, and the entire theory of the universe which they regard as 
philosophical. Their eyes are shut to evidence, and their ears 
to argument. Suppose, however, that a man, exercising his 
faculties with perfect rectitude, attains a rational and philosophi- 
cal conviction of all the revealed truths, Why is this rational 
assent not that faith which is capable of germinating hope and 
love, contrition and good works, the righteousness which suffices 
for justification and salvation? Why must grace precede and 
animate his first salutary acts, and all those which follow? How 
is it that he needs regeneration, sanctifying and actual grace? 
how is it that faith is a gift of God, and charity an infused habit ? 

It is because faith is the principle of a new intellectual life 
which is perfected in the immediate intuition of God. Because 
love is the inchoate union with God on terms of a kind of equal- 
ity in a truly filial relation. The intellect has for its object in 
the act of faith something which to a created intellect is the 
Unknowable, the will in hope and love attains to the same object, 
which is naturally unattainable. The unknowable can be made 
dimly and indirectly apprehensible to the intellect by inference 
and analogy, through a revelation rationally credible. The un- 
attainable good can be appreciated under the generic concept of 
good. But this does not suffice to effect the transit of the soul 
from the ground of mere natural knowledge and love to the 
heaven of divine contemplation and complacency, the super- 
natural life which is begun here in grace and consummated here- 
after in glory. Created nature, even if pure from all sin, is not 
fit for the intimate communion with God, which is a diminuted 
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participation in the communion of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, in equality and unity of nature. It must be made 
fit by a change and elevation which make it like God in charac- 
ter, intelligence, and will. In respect to men, who receive their 
being through natural generation, which in the state of original 
righteousness carried with it aright to the gifts of grace, and 
who have lost the first gift of grace by original sin, this change 
is properly called regeneration. The acts which positively pre- 
pare a soul for this gift must proceed from grace, which shuts 
out the Semi-Pelagian doctrine. The permanent habits and 
capacities for eliciting the vital acts of the new, divine life in the 
regenerated subject, are included in the gift of regeneration. 
The Holy Spirit is the sanctifier of the soul, and it is from his 
light and inspiration, with his aid and concurrence, that all 
acts of faith, hope, and charity are elicited. It is the divine 
quality of these acts which makes them meritorious of eternal 
life in God. 

It is not, therefore, because the mind of man is not naturally 
capable of science even in the higher philosophy, that a super- 
natural light of the Holy Spirit is necessary. It is because man 
is called to ascend to a region of contemplation above reason 
and philosophy. It is not because his nature is essentially bad 
that grace is necessary to sanctify it, but because he is called to 
a sanctity superior to all natural rectitude. It is not because his 
will is inert and powerless in the moral order, that grace is 
necessary to enable it to do salutary works. It is because he 
is called to a state in which, by the use of free-will, he may do 
works which have a merit of condignity. with a supernatural 
reward. 

The entire supernatural order in which created intelligences 
and created wills are exalted into the sphere of the divine life, is 
purely gratuitous; transcending all rights and exigencies spring- 
ing from the creative act. The entire series of means by 
which creatures are conducted to this sublime end, is there- 
fore of grace. The culminating point is the Incarnation; involv- 
ing the miraculous conception and birth from a Virgin of the 
Son of God; and because of the irruption of sin, involving his 
redeeming work consummated in dying upon the cross, and his 
resurrection. All other facts and events belonging to superna- 
tural religion are of minor magnitude compared to these and de- 
mand no special reasons for their credibility, if their connection 
with the grand and fundamental principles and facts of Christian- 
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ity is proved with certainty. The true and clear concept of the 
supernatural casts a flood of light upon all parts of revealed 
religion and rational philosophy, and manifests their mutual har- 
monies, obscured by false or defective notions both of nature 
and of grace. 

It is not mere theory, purely transcendental speculation, un- 
verifiable by rational evidence. The resurrection is the guaran- 
tee of its truth and reality, and the entire fabric of the superna- 
tural rests on the ground of nature. 

The illustrious scholar Delitzsch,* presenting the fact of the 
resurrection as the corner-stone of Christian theology, quotes the 
acknowledgments of two rationalists to this effect: “ With 
melancholy frankness did Alexander Schweizer, who died on 
the third of July last, put this question in a kindly notice of my 
Apologetics, which appeared in the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung 
for 1862: 

“*Are we then, by assuming this one event, to abandon the 
entire modern view of the world?’ And Heinrich Lang, in the 
Zeitstimmen for 1861, confessed honorably: ‘So soon asI car 
convince myself of the reality of the resurrection of Christ, this 
absolute miracle, as St. Paul seems to declare it, I shatter the 
modern conception of the world. This breach in the order of 
nature, which [ regard as inviolable, would be an irreparable 
breach in my system, in my whole world of thought.’ . . . He 
who acknowledges as history this one miracle will also find it 
not improbable that this is the conclusion of miraculous premises 
and brings miraculous results in its train. . . . The whole work 
of grace, whether in the experience of individuals or in the his- 
tory of mankind, even where it is hidden, is supernatural, and 
therefore miraculous.” 

The fact of the resurrection is one which is attested and 
proved in the most irrefragable manner, so that no great fact of 
history is more certain. The order of nature, in respect to the 
laws of evidence and rational demonstration is as inviolable as it 
is in respect to physical laws, and even much more inviolable. 
There is no breach in the order of nature when it is overruled in 
its positive and contingent modes by the supreme power. But 
there is a terrible breach in it, when those first principles of the 
intellectual and moral order which are founded in a necessity in- 
violable even by God himself, are invaded by scepticism. Reve- 


* See The Expositor, January, 1889, article “‘ The Deep Gulf between the Old Theology 
and the New,” by Rev. Professor Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
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lation is so firmly based on reason, and the natural order is so 
inextricably intertwined with the supernatural that neither of 
them can be overturned or eradicated without the destruction of 
the other. 

The highest science cannot be attained without a synthesis of 
the truths of faith with those of reason. Partial theories may be 
evolved by philosophers on the one side, and theologians on the 
other, which are partially true, and each side can bring sound 
arguments to prove their partial truth and refute the errors of 
the other side. Delitzsch and other orthodox Protestants de- 
fend many portions of the supernatural order in a solid and con- 
vincing manner. Yet, it is surprising to see how he can main- 
tain so unhesitatingly those Lutheran conceptions, by which the 
true idea of the supernatural is deformed, and which cannot be 
defended against rationalists. This defect is common to all Pro- 
testant theology. It is true, likewise, that some Catholic theolo- 
gians have failed in clearness and consistency, to a lesser extent. 
Nevertheless, the genuine idea of the supernatural lies at the 
basis of all Catholic theology, the genuine idea of the natural 
lies at the basis of all Catholic philosophy. All the materials for 
the synthetic science are at hand, and the most clear-sighted ex- 
ponents of philosophy and theology have so presented the rela- 
tions between the natural and the supernatural, that we may say, 
calmly and fearlessly, Faith, seeking the understanding of the 
ways of God to man, has not only sought but found the solution 
of all the great problems in the divine science. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
PAUL RINGWOOD IS ASKED TO USE HIS INFLUENCE, 


SHORTLY after New-Year’s, on one of my visits to Hether- 
ing’s house, Robert asked me to go into the little parlor, his mis- 
tress would like to see me before I went up to Harry. Even 
while he was telling me this Mrs. Hethering came slowly down 
stairs—she was in wretched health, poor woman !—meeting me 
at the parlor door. 

When we were seated she said: “I am afraid, Mr. Ring- 
wood, | am taking too much on myself, but you have been so 
kind to my boy I feel it my duty to speak to you.” 

Her preface annoyed me. Whenever people say they are 
performing a duty in speaking to you it is pretty safe to con- 
clude that they are going to make themselves disagreeable. 

“Pardon me,” she continued, “but you are not in corre- 
spondence with your brother?” 

I said that we were not, offering the lame excuse that our 
ways of living were necessarily so unlike that we would not 
know what to write to one another. 

“TI am sorry,” she said. “Then you have no influence with 
your brother?” 

“No,” I replied, “ none whatsoever.” 

“ Then it is useless, my troubling you,” said Mrs. Hethering, 
trying in vain to conceal that something troubled her. I sug- 
gested that were she to tell me what she wanted done, I might 
be able to help her. After thinking a moment she asked: “ Do 
you know, Mr. Ringwood, that Mr. Hethering wishes your 
brother and his sister to marry ?” 

Surely, I thought, she is not going to ask me to further Heth- 
ering’s wishes. I merely bowed my head, intimating that she 
was to proceed. 

“Such a marriage could bring nothing but the greatest 
misery to—Miss Hethering ; can you not induce your brother to 
see this?” Mrs. Hethering spoke very excitedly. I controlled 
myself sufficiently to say calmly : “ But suppose Miss Hethering 
is—attached to my brother?” 
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Mrs. Hethering’s face flushed, and she exclaimed: “ She dis- 
likes him beyond measure!—that is, in the light of a husband. 
Pray, forgive my warmth.” 

Mrs. Hethering need not have asked for my forgiveness. 

“ My brother, is he very anxious—for this?” I faltered. 

“ This is what I do not understand,” returned Mrs. Hether- 
ing. “I do not believe that he Joes her, yet he writes urging 
this marriage. Elsie is altogether dependent on her brother ; she 
has nothing of her own. She has put Mr. Ringwood off for a 
long while. Were she to say decidedly no to him, I fear it 
would cause trouble of a very serious nature. It pains me much 
to speak of this, but were there to be a falling out between Elsie 
and my husband, I would lose the best friend I have. She 
would not be permitted to come here. It is for my sake she has 
not long ago put an end to this affair. Of course, Miss Hether- 
ing is not to know that I have spoken to you; but cannot you 
influence your brother, Mr. Ringwood?” 

I told Mrs. Hethering, sadly enough, that my speaking to 
my brother would only make matters worse; that—and who was 
to blame I would not say—we were on anything but friendly 
terms; and then I spoke very earnestly for myself of Elsie, hint- 
ing at the state of my feelings. 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Hethering, “and I am very sorry 
for you. Even were it not otherwise hopeless, Mr. Hethering 
would never consent. Perhaps I have not been altogether can- 
did. There ¢s a certain sum of money for Miss Hethering, pro- 
vided she marries as her brother wishes. You would not wish 
her to be a pauper? Put this thought aside, Mr. Ringwood. 
Shall we goto Harry? He is waiting for you.” And she rose 
from her chair. 

“ This is all, Mrs. Hethering?” I asked. 

“Yes, I think so; no—there is nothing else.” 

Then I went to Harry. 

Mrs, Hethering never again spoke to me as she had spoken 
on this day. I worried much, and every time I went to see 
Harry I dreaded an announcement of a marriage to take place. 

I frequently saw Elsie, though there was a month when she 
was away on a visit—a visit she said she did not wish to pay. 
This visit was the cause of my first confidential conversation 
with her. Mrs. Hethering was not in the room, Harry had 
fallen asleep in his easy-chair. 

“You know that I am going to New York ona visit?” she 
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broke a silence to ask. Yes, 1 knew it, I said, and wondered 
would she meet Elbert there. 

“It is a very painful thing to speak of, but I have a favor to 
ask of you,” she said thoughtfully. I ventured to hope that she 
did not find it painful to ask a favor of me. 

“ Please do not!” she protested. “I thought you were above 
idle compliments.” 

I had certainly never given her any. 

“You know from poor Harry,’ she went on, “that my 
brother is not a good husband to Mrs. Hethering. He is not 
expected home, but if he does come I should be here. He is 
gentler with poor Ethel when I am by. What I wish is this, 
Mr. Ringwood: should my brother return whilst I am away, 
please let me know. Do not write; telegraphforme. Ethel is in 
no state to bear up against any new harshness. Sometimes | 
think she will die before Harry,” she finished sadly. 

I promised eagerly to do as she asked, adding timidly that 
there was nothing she could ask of me I would not do. My 
words were unheeded. She was writing an address on a card, 
which, when written, she handed me. Mrs. Hethering just then 
returning to the room prevented further confidences. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE DEATH OF HARRY. 


When the winter was gone, and the first days of spring had 
come, Harry went back to bed, this time to stay. To use Dr. 
Stancy’s hackneyed metaphor, the flame no longer burned steady 
and low. It flickered and flared. There would be days of 
brightness, followed by days when the light seemed about to go 
out for ever. One glorious Thursday in May the flame flared 
up very high indeed. Harry was raised on his pillows, gazing 
with great content on a bowl of daisies Foley had sent up to the 
sick-room. His mother was telling him how beautiful the park 
must now be, and, with what wild hope in her heart I do not 
know, was planning an excursion to the oak groves, an excursion 
in which Harry was to be the central figure. 

He patiently acquiesced in all his mother said. He never 
spoke to her of dying. To do so, he knew, would make her sad. 
But to-day he spoke of heaven, speaking of it as a place where 
one does not get tired. “You know, mamma, I always get tired 
when we walk in the park,” he said. 
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Mrs. Hethering turned from the bed with so white a face 
that [ hastily offered her some iced water from the cooler stand- 
ing by. She drank it, trembling. Harry watched her, and 
when she was putting down the goblet he said that he was 
thirsty. 

“T’ll get some fresh water,” his mother said. 

“No,” he said eagerly, “ that’ll do!” When he had drained 
the glass he proceeded: “Don’t you remember, mamma, the 
picture in the history, the knight and lady drinking from the 
same goblet? Now, I’m your knight.” And he laughed merrily 
at his conceit. 

Presently he began to croon very low “Jerusalem the 
golden,” his mother standing behind him to hide the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

“ You sing it, mamma,” he pleaded. 

To my great surprise, in a low, clear voice, and sweetly, Mrs. 
Hethering sang the melody of the grand old medizval hymn. 
While she sang he fell into a peaceful sleep, and his mother sat 
by him, her head bowed in her hands. There came into the 
room at that moment Elsie Hethering, and going to where I 
sat gazing sadly at Harry, she took my hand in hers and en- 
treated with much earnestness, her face very sorrowful, “ Pray, 
pray God to spare Harry to his mother!” 

As she held my hand the door opened, and Hethering stood 
on the threshold, smilingly looking at us. Elsie dropped my 
hand, and the mother hurried noiselessly across the room, saying 
to him under her breath : “‘ You must not go near Harry!” 

* And why not?” he asked, still smiling. 

** He is dying.” 

There was no outward sign of what it cost Mrs. Hethering 
to pronounce those words. She stood erect, her arms out- 
stretched to bar his entrance. 

‘* He has been dying for a long while,” he said with a sneer ; 
“ perhaps it is not so bad as you say.” 

“Mamma! mamma!” came in interruption from the bed. 
In a moment the mother was by her son, her arms about him, 
his about her neck, Harry frightenedly sobbing, the mother 
moaning and calling on God not to let her boy suffer. I was 
trying to think of a way to get the man away from the room 
when he said, as courteously as if he were asking me to take a 
glass of wine: ‘“ Mr. Ringwood, can you spare me a few minutes 
in the library ?” 

I bowed my head slightly in assent and followed as he led 
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the way, not in the least wondering what he had to say to me. 
In my mind was no room for any thought but that of pity for 
the suffering of those poor women. 

“Let us go into the alcove,” he said when we reached the 
library ; “ it is pleasanter there.” 

Lazily throwing himself into an arm-chair, Hethering begged 
me to be seated. He gazed so long and so smilingly at me that, 
out of patience, I exclaimed roughly : “ Well, what is it you want 
of me?” 

He laughed as if I had said something witty. “You area 
sad dog, I fear, my friend,” was his rejoinder. 

“Tam not your friend!” I cried honestly. 

“Don’t you pronounce too hastily on that score,” he re- 
turned sharply. 

For the moment I was positively happy at having made him 
show his temper. He impatiently bit his nether lip, then asked 
sweetly: “ When I entered my son’s room a few moments ago 
was Miss Hethering extolling my virtues?” 

“She was asking me to pray to God that Harry be spared to 
his mother,” I answered bluntly. 

Raising his hands and joining the tips of his fingers, Hether- 
ing said admiringly: “ Upon my soul, Mr. Ringwood, you and 
Miss Hethering are wonderfully sly—” 

Beside myself, I cried out “ You scoundrel!” and aimed a 
blow at his face, which he dodged, and my fist came full force 
against a Parian statuette, sending it to the floor, where it broke 
to pieces. The library door opened, and Robert discreetly 
put in his head to see what could be the matter. 

“Something has been upset, Robert ; come in when I ring, 
and you can clear away the litter,” said his master, who, though 
slightly pale, was perfectly self-possessed. Robert closed the 
door after him, and Hethering turned to me. “ You are very 
violent,” he remonstrated. ‘ Don’t you see that your behavior 
is apt to cause a scandal? Be seated and listen to what I -have 
to say, I beg of you.” 

His coolness cowed me. Besides, he spoke the truth. I sat 
down and waited to hear what he had tosay. After a short 
pause he spoke with an audacity that was simply appalling. 

“If you were my sister’s gallant,” he said, “it would not 
trouble me in the least. In fact, you are her lover, and perhaps 
you are the cause of her not seeing the fitness of certain plans I 
had for her welfare. If she wishes to be a pauper, I'll not lay a 
straw in her way.” 
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He paused here, and I said, disagreeable as it was to speak to 
him of it, that it was true his sister was very dear to me, but no 
word of my love had ever been spoken to her. 

Hethering laughed. “ He never told his love—a new ver- 
sion!” he said; continuing, “I did not ask you here to talk of 
that. I wish to speak to you about your brother Bert. A 
charming fellow, Bert ; an admirable penman.” 

Hethering moistened his lips, as if they needed to be made 
more pliable to shape the words he had yet to utter. I can re- 
call distinctly the sickening feeling I had of evil to be told, and 
how to my sight Hethering’s face became blurred, and how I 
strove to believe him a liar and could not. 

“A short time ago,” he proceeded, “ Bert took it into his 
head to write my name on a check. It may gratify you to 
know that he made a very good imitation of my signature. He 
could not borrow, his principal cannot be touched for two years, 
and I was bothering him for money he owed me. So he took 
a strictly original way of paying his debt. That is, he forged 
my name, and I was to pay myself. He has paid me out of his 
own pocket, Mr. Ringwood, but I hold the forged check.” 

He again paused, and, as the full meaning of what he had 
said came to me, I felt myself shrinking before his steady gaze, 
the malicious cruelty of the man’s nature staring at me in his 
eyes. 

“Mr. Ringwood,” he went on to say, “ you grossly insulted 
me a few moments ago. It would give me much pleasure to 
hear you beg my pardon.” 

Beg his pardon! I could not speak. He took my silence for 
a refusal to do what in reality he had commanded ; for, what: 
ever his words were, his tone and manner were imperative, and 
all the brute in him came out in force. 

“You, a penniless pedlar of A, B, C, the brother of a man 
who has but my mercy to thank that he is not a convict—you 
want to marry my sister?” he said insolently and deliberately. 
“You should be made beg my pardon on your knees, I deal 
easily with you, but as for your brother, I’ll drain him of every 
cent he has.” 

In the interval made by his stopping to adjust his cravat, 
which had come untied, it came to my mind that his anger and 
melodramatic way of speaking was, in part, assumed for a pur- 
pose. Before I had time to determine whether I was right or 
wrong in this conjecture he proceeded: “ Now, no whimpering ; 
you've got to! Begin: Most humbly—” 
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At this moment came a fearful cry, the running of many feet, 
and then the library door was burst open by a trembling, weep- 
ing maid-servant, who cried: ‘““O Marster Ringwood! Mars’ 
Harry am dead, he am dead!” Then she went away, still crying. 

“Death is a great softener of men’s hearts.” I think for a 
moment Hethering was softened. I bent over him and said in 
a husky voice: “ Your boy was very dear to me, Mr. Hethering; 
may | go to see him, dead?” 

“Why not?” he asked bitterly. “ The servant informed you, 
not me. Yes, go; and if there is anything to be done, I wish 
you would see to it.” Then he cursed his “luck” for bringing 
him home that day. 

A group of weeping servants were outside Harry’s door. As 
they made way for me to enter, one of them, it was Robert, 
whispered me: “ Mrs, Hethering takes it very bad, sah.” 

Elsie was trying to comfort the mother kneeling by her boy 
at rest, gently smoothing back his hair. Mrs. Hethering looked 
up at me with dry eyes and said: “ Almost at the last he asked 
for you, Mr. Ringwood. I could not tell him where you were. 
You know he murdered Harry! Yes,” she cried out, helplessly 
wringing her hands, “let all the world know it, put it in public 


print, Tom Hethering murdered my boy Harry—” She stopped 
abruptly, her eyes falling on the bowl of daisies. It would have 
been better to see her weep than to see that wistful smile on her 
face as she said: “Elsie, was he not glad, this morning, of the 
daisies? See, I'll put them all about him.” And suiting the 
action to the word, she put the flowers about his pillow and be- 


” 


tween his hands. “Pretty boy! Mamma’s darling!’ And stoop- 
ing she called softly: “ Harry! Harry!” stopping bewilderedly 
to turn to Elsie and say: “ They said he’d give me money, a 
grand house, and save my father, but they didn’t tell me he'd 
kill my child, take away my all—he died before he was born, 
killed in his mother’s womb. The flowers will wither before we 
bury him. Robert! Robert!” she called, and when he came in 
haste, “ Robert, fresh flowers for Master Harry—quick! quick!” 

She leaned exhausted in Elsie’s arms, shedding no tears, look- 
ing vacantly before her. 

“Has any one gone for the doctor?” I asked of the old 
negress who had been constantly with Harry during his sick- 
ness. 

“No, marster,” she answered, drying her tears with her long 


apron. 
“Send for him immediately,” I ordered. Then I asked Elsie 
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if she could not get Mrs. Hethering to go to her room. To my 
surprise, Mrs. Hethering made no difficulty about doing what 
Elsie asked of her. Yes, yes,” she said, “I'll do anything; I’ll 
obey; only don’t let him come near me. I can’t bear now to 
hear kim say Harry is dead, for he'll be glad.” Then she let 
Elsie lead her away. When I looked for Hethering he had left 
the house. As he had asked me to, I saw to the making of the 
immediate preparations for the funeral. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DOCTOR STANCY. 


Then I hurried to the college to let Father Lang know of 
Harry’s death. He was not surprised; he had seen the boy in 
the morning and had done what he could to prepare him for the 
end. “ The fact is, he needed no preparing; he was ready,” said 
Father Lang. 

Having told him of the state Mrs. Hethering was in, how I 
had been left the management of affairs, [ took up my hat to re- 
turn to Hethering’s house. 

“It is all very odd, Ringwood,” said Father Lang ; “I don’t 
understand it. However, if you are needed, let me know; I’ll 
have some one take your class for a day.” 

I thanked him warmly for the favor he showed me, and asked 
him if he would officiate at the funeral. 

“I suppose,” he answered, taking his breviary to resume the 
office I had interrupted. My first question to Robert when he 
admitted me into the house, in the fortunes of which I had so 
strange a part, was, had Hethering returned. 

“ Yes, sah,” Robert answered. “ He consultated with the doc- 
tah, and made his depa’tchur agen. He am debarrassed very 
much, am Marster Hethering.” 

“Is Doctor Stancy here now?” I asked. 

Scarcely had I spoken when the doctor poked his head out 
of the door of the little parlor and beckoned me to him. Doctor 
Stancy was tall, raw-boned, the owner of one of the kindliest of 
faces, now with a troubled and severe look on it. He was much 
looked up to by physicians at home and abroad. Like myself,a 
convert ; a widower of long standing; rich, though, as the say- 
ing is, he gave away with both hands. He was gradually giving 
up his practice, and some people said he was about to enter a 
religious order. The truth is, he was devoted to his science, 
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and wished to have more time for his experiments. He had a 
sister who was “as like him as. two peas in a pod.” 

“ Young man,” the doctor said when he had closed the door 
and we were seated, “ what is the meaning of this new trouble 
between Hethering and his sister? You seem to be at the bot- 
tom of it.” 

Not inclined to confide in Dr. Stancy, not liking the manner 
in which he spoke to me, I said: “If Mr. Hethering has been 
complaining of his sister, all I can say is, I am sorry that he has 
not more delicacy.” 

“You are very young!” exclaimed the doctor contemptu- 
ously. “Hethering has not complained to me; he has simply 
asked me to remind you that he has put his affairs into your 
hands. He’s off, and good riddance. Nice brute, refusing to be 
present at his son’s funeral!” 

“ Doctor,” I began. 

‘Don’t interrupt me,” he cried irascibly. ‘ Do you know 
that Mrs. Hethering is very ill?” 

I answered that | did, that it was I who-had sent for him. 

“ Do you know what is the matter with her?” he asked. 

No, I said, but I feared for her brain. 

“It is her brain,” he rejoined. “She is down with brain- 
fever, and, from what she says, a nice muddle you have gotten 
Elsie Hethering into with her brother.” 

“ It cannot be,’’ I exclaimed; “there is some mistake.” 

“Yes,” he retorted, “there has been a mistake made. You 
need tell me nothing””—I had made an attempt to speak—“ Elsie 
cannot marry you; it isa great pity that you have permitted 
yourself to become infatuated with her. What have you to 
offer but a life of struggling with poverty, a life her training has 
not fitted her for? She's a good girl, has intelligence enough, 
and, had she been put in leading-strings, would make a well- 
balanced woman’”—the doctor was given to mixed metaphor. 
“It is a great pity no one warned you before you lost your head 
altogether.” 

“I had been warned, I knew my danger, and I went on 
seeing her, my eyes wide open.” 

“ And, with your clear vision, did you not perceive that you 
might as well hope to marry the Princess of China as Elsie 
Hethering?” he asked dryly. 

I began to protest with much heat, when he interrupted me 
peremptorily. “Stop! My advice is—you. won't take it, no one 
ever takes advice—to forget Elsie Hethering. Your coming here 
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can only make more trouble for two much-tried women. I'll 
attend to things here; don’t you think me capable?” I hypo- 
critically pretended that as Hethering had asked me to attend to 
the arrangement of the funeral, it would be better for me to try 
to please him. 

“If Tom Hethering has any other reason in asking this of 
you than to get a handle to plunge these women into deeper 
trouble I’ll be hung!” exclaimed Dr. Stancy. To do Hether- 
ing justice, I believe the doctor was wrong. Hethering wished 
to rid himself of an unpleasant duty, and for this purpose made 
use of the first person at hand. 

The occurrences of the day had upset me. Dr. Stancy’s in- 
terference in my affairs appeared a piece of impertinent med- 
dling, and I said roughly: “I do not see how it can interest you 
whether I marry Elsie Hethering or not.” 

“Don’t be a consummate ass, Ringwood,” he retorted. 
“You want the whole truth; you shall have it ; and it’s a conso- 
lation to know that it won’t be palatable. Elsie Hethering has 
said to me, and very positively, too, that she'll never marry you, 
and she is much annoyed that any one supposes such a thing 
possible— There! there! Don’t mind her; forget her; no 
woman is worththat! Fie! Paul, fie!” 

I had turned my back to him, and much more distinct to my 
sense of hearing was the clipping of Foley's scissors cutting 
flowers for Harry than any words of the doctor’s. Just then 
Robert came in to tell the doctor that his coupé was at the 
door. 

“All right, coming,” he said shortly, and then proposed 
taking me with him to the college. “ Brother Gordon is sick, 
needs watching at night. You don’t rest well”—I wondered 
did he know things by intuition—“ suppose you sit up with him? 
There are any number of things to be done; it will make you 
forget yourself.” 

Liking the idea, I thanked him for it, and said that I would 
take the night watch. 

“Now, Paul,” said the doctor as we drove down Charles 
Street, “try to be reasonable about this affair. Forget it all. 
Believe me,,in a year from now you will wonder what there is 
in Elsie Hethering to have made you fall in love with her.” 

I assented for the sake of peace. I was tired of hearing him 
talk. He reminded me of the dentist who had assured me that 
extracting my tooth would not hurt me. I don’t suppose a 
pagan priest of Mexico thought much of the torture he inflicted 
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when he tore the heart from the living body of his quivering 
victim. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A COMMENCEMENT AND AN ENDING. 


The hours of class were blessed to me; they went quickly, 
- and the wonder to me is that men call work a curse. Doing my 
share of watching the sick brother helped the other hours. In 
the rest [ had to strive, not very earnestly following Dr. Stancy’s 
advice. One day I met Father Lang coming from a visit to 
Mrs. Hethering. He stopped to tell me that she was slowly re- 
covering, adding: “That sister of Hethering’s is a noble girl. 
Her devotion to Mrs. Hethering is something beautiful. If ever 
a girl was fond of pleasure, Elsie Hethering is fond of it; yet 
all her time is spent in the sick-room of a wretched, broken- 
hearted woman, whose only charm now is her great patience. 
How the death of little Harry has changed that house!” he ex- 
claimed before going on his way. 

I blushed with pleasure because of his praise of Elsie, and 
would gladly have questioned him concerning her; but then I 
was trying to forget, and so denied myself. 

There was nothing I dreaded so much as the vacations. 
There were moments when I could scarcely restrain myself from 
giving vent to the anger [ felt towards my poor lads for looking 
so eagerly to the holidays. There were times when I was not 
so cruel as to grudge them their innocent happiness. They were 
good lads, very patient with me, and they needed to be, for I 
pushed them very hard. Not that I regret this pushing. They 
profited by it. 

I was told that nothing had been heard of Hethering during 
this time. As he had absented himself from his son’s burial, so 
he left unanswered the letters he received informing him of his 
wife’s illness. His staying away from home caused no one to 
wonder. His time for years had been spent in the Grain City; 
it was supposed that he gambled in stocks. In thinking of him 
there was room for naught but thankfulness that he left his wife 
so much alone. Commencement day, for a faithful teacher, is 
full of business of the pleasantest kind. Like a fresh baby, which 
is superior to each and every baby born before it, the new com- 
mencement day surpasses all preceding ones. We all said that 
the Latin play and the scene from “ Hamlet” were magnificent 
performances. There is no doubt that they were no worse than 
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college boys’ performances usually are. Bobby Osborne, who 
graduated A.B. that night, made a remarkable Hamlet. Jealousy 
rankled in the bosom of many of the fellows because of the 
many flowers Bobby received. Lane, the champion pitcher of 
our Y. A. B. B. C., said Osborne must be “ flush of tin” to pro- 
cure sO many bouquets. Lane is of asour disposition, and 
Jimmy House quite shut him up when he cried: “Osborne 
bought hardly any! Guess I ought to know; I got ’em for him.” 

The awarding of prizes and conferring of degrees was a 
grand success. Provided none of the prizes be forgotten, as I 
once knew them to be, no matter how it is gotten through, this 
part of a commencement always is asuccess. The “banquet”’ 
after the play the boys declared to be tip-top. I have no doubt 
but that it was. There were any amount of good things, and 
the gravest pretence at having wine—two kinds, if you please. 
Each of the young gentlemen had two thimbles of wine-glasses, 
which at long stages were twice filled. “Quite a heady wine, 
this,” one oldster of fifteen declared. A wild rumor spread that 
the cellarer had not been allowed to baptize the wine; but one 
of the chemistry class, a youth of prodigious learning, infallibly 
and, which is the same thing, scientifically proved that the wine 
had been, disdaining our slang, watered. Wilkes was his name, 
and Jimmy House said to me in confidence: “Id like to punch 
Wilkes’ head off,” 

Osborne, the big man of the evening, remarked that he was 
under great obligations to Mr. Wilkes for his lecture, and that 
had he, Osborne, the time, he’d prove Mr. Wilkes’ brain to be 
watered. Immediately good humor was restored, and the youth 
of the heady wine, who had. been somewhat abashed by Wilkes’ 
science, again found pleasure in holding his glass between the 
light and his merry eyes. 

“ What do you see to smile at in your glass?” I asked him. 

“ | was thinking how glad mother’ll be I've got this.” And he 
laid his finger on the medal pendent at his buttonhole. Our boys 
in Terra Maria are proud of their mothers. 

The banquet is ended, “ Laudate” is sung, and the echoes are 
sweet and plaintive up among the refectory rafters. For all, and 
by all, three cheers and a tiger are given, and farewells are said 
to Manresa for a time, and for ever. On my way to my room I 
heard some one calling my name. It was the porter, with a letter 
forme. “The colored man left it, and I could not see you till 
now,” the porter said. Before I could inquire what colored 
man the porter was off. Not that I needed toask. I knew the 
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handwriting of the address, the irregular, straggling letters. 
Lighting the burner above my table, I hastily tore open the 
envelope. It enclosed but a line: 

“If you can conveniently do so, will you call on me between 
five and six this evening ? ELsiE HETHERING.” 

This was all it said. It was quite a while before I remem- 
bered that “between five and six this evening” had passed hours 
ago. I determined to go to her as early on the morrow as I 
decently could. That night whatever sleep I had was taken in 
my chair, and I no longer strove to forget Elsie. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A PATIENT WOMAN. 


I was dressed and ready to go out when the milkmen were 
blowing their horns; still waiting, nervously, when the ice-carts 
-were abroad. A hot, sultry morning, the sun already at his work 
of brick-baking, trying to make an impression on the monument. 
When at last the sprinkler came along the street, with its refresh- 
ing splash of water—later in the day it would make the bricks 
hiss—I started on my way to Hethering’s house. 

Robert showed himself very glad to see me. “You ah a 
stranger, sah,”’ he said. ‘Mighty lonesome heah, now Marster 
Harry am gone, an’ missis melancholy like she goin’ to die her- 
se’f, an’ never seein’ no one; no one comin’, nohow, ’ceptin’ Doc- 
tah Stancy; he comes reg’lar.” Not caring to meet the doctor, 
I asked at what time he generally made his visits. 

“He an’t got no reg’lar time, sah,” said Robert; “sometimes 
mawnin’; jus ’s like evenin’.” 

I waited in the little parlor for her, and when she came in 
and held out her hand to me! saw in her face that something 
was making her wretched. 

“ Breakfast is still-on the table,” she said when we had shaken 
hands; “ perhaps you have not breakfasted?” 

“Oh, no! thank you,’ I replied, not very lucidly. Adding, 
“I know it is very early—” 

“I did not mean that,” she interrupted; ‘‘ I would have been 
glad had you come earlier, .1 am so anxious. You could not 
come yesterday ?” 

I told her at what time I had gotten her note, and how it 
came that it was so late before it was delivered. 

“Shall we sit down? I did net know it was commencement 
day at the college.” She hesitated a moment, then went on to 
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ask: “‘ Why did you send Mrs. Hethering that message? Why 
not come and tell her or me?” 

“ Message ?”’ I faltered. 

“Well, letter, note—anything. Oh! why do you worry me 
so?” she cried helplessly. “Tell me what you know about it.” 

I began to think my wits were leaving me. Could I have 
written Mrs. Hethering without knowing it? “Iam sorry,” I 
said lamely, “ but I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Why do you take pleasure in mystifying us? I thought 
you were our friend,” she said with subdued emotion. 

I did not say that she was making me miserable, I did not ask 
her to explain herself. I only said: “I am your friend.” She 
was searching for something in ber pocket. Having found it, 
she handed me a folded sheet of note-paper. “ This letter,” she 
said, “‘ tell me what it means.” Taking the letter from her, I 
opened it and read, in what appeared to be my handwriting : 

“Are you aware that your husband is obtaining a divorce? 
It is a great shame, but as he isa registered citizen of Grain 
City, he can do this without consulting you. I take the trouble 
of telling you this because I hate your husband. Stop him, if 
you can.” 

It was abominable in all things, even to being unsigned. 

Handing it back to her, I said: “I know nothing of this. 
You cannot think I wrote it?” 

“Tt is in your hand,” she said. 

She looked so woebegone that her casting a doubt on my 
word did not hurt me in the least. 

“No,” I said gently, “I did not write it, nor do I know 
whether the writer is correct in what he says. I can tell you 
who did write it—my brother Elbert; our hands are much the 
same.” 

“Your brother! I thought he and my brother were great 
friends.”’ 

Of course I did not think so. Neither did I think it needful 
to speak then of my brother's shame. This miserable letter was 
shame enough. I merely said: “ Probably they have quarrelled. 
Need I tell you how sorry I am that Elbert has written in this 
way?” 

“ There is nothing to be sorry about,” she rejoined, trying to 
smile. “Mrs. Hethering should know. Who hasa better right ? 
lam glad, though, you did not write it. Do you believe what 
he says to be true?” 

I did think Elbert told the truth, and said so. 
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“Can he—is it possible for him to divorce her in this man. 
ner?” she asked, nervously twining and untwining her fingers, 
My knowledge of the laws concerning divorce was but hazy. | 
believed that in South Carolina divorces were not granted, and 
I knew that in Illinois and some of the New England States there 
was a frightful laxity in the granting of divorces. I did not 
think it possible for Hethering to get a divorce for no other 
reason than that he wished one. When I had told her all this 
she said simply: “ 1 don’t know how he could find any cause of 
offence in poor, patient Ethel. My brother is bad enough, but 
I don’t believe he could find it in his heart to disgrace his wife.” 

Having no confidence in Hethering’s heart, I could say noth- 
ing that would afford her any consolation. I was silent for so 
long a time that Elsie said gently: “Iam waiting for you to 
speak ; can you suggest something to be done, if what this letter 
says be true?” 

“A lawyer might be seen,” I said; “he could investigate the 
matter. But if it is true that Mr. Hethering is seeking a divorce, 
only a lawyer can help Mrs. Hethering. Does she know of this 
letter?” 

“Yes; and if my brother succeeds in what it is said he is 
attempting, his wife willgo mad. You look surprised; 1 am not 
romancing when I say this. Her brain has been so weakened 
I dare not think of the consequences of a shock that would be 
greater than that of Harry’s death.” 

Then there settled on her face a shadow that aged her, and 
the occasional twitching of her nether lip showed the pain she 
was in. Softly she beat with one hand on the arm of her chair, 
and once she sighed deeply. Seeing her in this distress, I quite 
lost all control over myself, and cried, “ Elsie, dearest Elsie, I 
will help—” 

She put up her hand to hush me, a faint glow of color suf- 
fusing her face. Staring at me with large eyes that pitied me, 
she said : “I am very sorry for this. You were right, you can- 
not help in this matter. It would only irritate my brother 
the more against his wife and myself did he hear of your inter- 
fering with—his plans.” 

Striking my hands together softly, I repeated that I would 
help her all I could. It was then that | asked Elsie if she could 
not find it in herself to consent to be my wife. 

She told me simply, in few words, that she could not think 
of marrying. As long as Mrs. Hethering lived she would be 
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needed by her. I told her that I would wait. Could she give 
me no hope? 

“T cannot tell you to hope,” Elsie said. “ And now I'll have 
to goto Ethel. Indeed I am sorry if I cause you unhappiness. 
You will forget all this, and then it will be as before. Good- 
by,” and, smiling, she put out her hand. I held it tight for a 
moment, and then hurried back to the college; glad to get away 
from my fellow-beings, I locked myself within my room. 

Next day I went to a farm-house on the bay, before leaving 
Cecilsburg sending my address to her should it be needed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
JACK GREENE’S VENTURE. 


The pretty Severn flows by Richard Greene’s farm, where I 
had gone to spend the summer. A row to Miller’s Island, or 
around the points to St. Margaret’s, or a drive to Arnold’s store 
for mail which seemed never to come to any one, helped to quicken 
the spending. Sometimes of a moonlight night we, young Jack 
Greene and myself, would row far out into the bay to see the 
beauty of silver sails at sea, to follow for a while the track of 
the Annapolis boat, tossing in the little tempest raised by its 
wheels. _ 

On these longer trips in Jack’s boat, E/izabeth, the name a 
gorgeous scarlet on ultramarine, we would take with us a basket 
of provisions, seek some quiet inlet where we could land, 
and take our supper. One evening we were stretched on a 
sandy bank taking a moonshine bath, after what had been a most 
satisfactory meal-of cold chicken and bottled cider, sparkling as 
champagne. Gazing at the blinking stars, I was beginning to 
blink myself when Jack roused me by asking what I could tell 
him about New Mexico. 

“ All that I can tell you, Jack, is not much, It has a fine 
climate, I’ve read, and sheep-raising is the principal occupation 
of the inhabitants,” was my answer, partly in the jargon of the 
class. “ Are you interested in the Territory?” 

‘I’m goin’ to live there,” responded Jack sententiously. 

“What on earth are you going to do there?” I exclaimed. 
Jack gave his athletic body a roll over, bringing his head up, 
resting on his palms, his honest face turned to mine. 

“You see, Mr. Ringwood,” he said, “dad’s got four more 
boys ’sides me, an’-what’s that bit of a farm of his’n worth, any- 
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how? Some of us have got to make tracks, an’ it an’t no more 
than fair I, bein’ the eldest, make a start. Bill Sanders made a 
good lump off sheep less’n no time, an’ he wrote Jim Blake up 
to St. Margaret’s they want likely fellows out there. I don’t 
believe as there’s any likelier nor me.” And Jack, with innocent 
vanity, glanced sideways at his outstretched form, that looked 
uncommonly well in the moonlight. 

“But what will you do there?” I persisted. “ Turn shep- 
herd?” 

“ That’s better’n loafin’ ” retorted Jack. I could but agree 
with him, and said so. 

“After a bit,” Jack continued, “I might get a ranch of my 
own—they call farms ranches—out there lan’s cheap, an’ for the 
matter of that, so’s sheep. They sell’em at a big profit to the 
Eastern markets; that’s where the jingle comes in. Dad, he’s 
offered to help me, but I an’t sure’s I'll let him; it’s tight enough 
with him as 'tis. Eéizabeth’s my own; I'll sell her.” And Jack 
sighed and affectionately eyed his boat stretching her chain and 
bobbing on the water. 

“ ] don’t just suppose you want to buy her, do you, Mr. 
Ringwood?” he asked with much hesitation; adding, “I'd like 
some one as ud not knock spots out of her to get Eizabeth.” | 
did not want a boat, but I thought of my little fortune lying idle, 
and began to consider impulsively if I could do better than lend 
Jack a part of it. After a short pause 1 said: “1 don’t want to 
buy your boat, but I might be able to help you in another 
way.” 

Americans are generous as the sun, and yet they are particu- 
larly obtuse when there is a question of any one helping them 
with money. 

“Getting faxs about the country? Well, if you would,” 
turned Jack, not very enthusiastically. 

I assured him that I meant nothing of the kind. “ Pecuni- 
arily, Jack,” I explained. For all that Jack sneered at what he 
called a jaw-breaker, he understood the word I used. “1 don’t 
just think, Mr. Ringwood, I'd better begin on charity,” he said. 

“If you talk in that way, Jack Greene,” I cried, grasping his 
arm, “I'll toss you head over heels into the water.” As if to 
show the absurdity of my threat, Jack threw off my hand as 
lightly as if it were one of ‘the bay mosquitoes. 

“ When I ask for money it’s time enough for them as has 
money to offer it,” Jack grumbled. 

He made me take the best medicine in the world, a good 
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laugh. My laugh out, I explained that I would lend him money 
to buy and stock a ranch, saying, to quiet any scruple he might 
have about borrowing, that such a likely fellow as he would be 
no time paying me back. And I firmly believed that he would. 
It was so long before Jack spoke that I was about to repeat 
my proposition, thinking I was not clearly understood, when he 
said dreamily : “It’s so sudden! I don’t right away know how 
to say I’m thankful. I just think, Mr. Paul Ringwood, you'll 
understand if I tell you, that your doing this ’ll make it pos’ble 
for me to marry Bessy Worth in a year or so. I 'most thought 
I'd have to give her up; not that I’d ever!”—this last with a 
snap of his teeth. 

“You must not sell the Eiizabeth, Jack,” I said in a senti- 
mental mood. “ You should keep it for your children.” 

He said that was a boss notion of mine; he’d stick to it. 
Then, still talking of Jack’s venture, we got ready for our row 
home. As we passed a lonely farm-house on our way up the 
Severn Jack sung in stentorian tones “ Little stars are brightly 
shining,” stopping in his song to give a loud halloo when, fora 
moment, a light was shown in a window. 

“ Bessy’s folks live there,” said the serenader. That night I 
slept like a top, rising next morning long after the family had 
breakfasted. Whilst I was taking my coffee Mrs. Greene came 
in, ostensibly to see if I needed anything. When she had wiped 
some purely imaginary dust from a plate and had remarked,- 
“ There’s one thing about our dust ’—Terra Maria dust, not the 
dust of the Greenes’—“ you knows when you swallers it, it’s 
thet. gritty,” I asked her would she sit down for company’s 
sake. 

Mrs. Greene was a portly old lady, with the placidest of eyes 
and whitest of hair. Fidgetting about it, she seated herself and 

lurted out after an inward struggle, making itself seen in the 
_ redness of her face and heard in her gasps for breath: “ Mr, 

Ringwood, Jack has been tellin’ me an’ Richard of the noble 
promise you hev made him. He’s mighty awkward, Jack, but 
he's grateful, sure’s you're settin’ there, an’ Richard and me’s the 
same—” 

Interrupting her, I begged her to say nothing more about 
thanking me. “ Jack will do well in New Mexico,” I said; “it’s 
a fine country, I’m told.” 

“Of course, Mr. Ringwood,” rejoined Mrs. Greene, “I don’t 
care for Jack to go off, but I knows it’s just as well all the same. 
I'm glad it’s t’ a place where the’sa church. In some of them 
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wilds, I’ve heard tell, they have no priests no times. I wouldn’t 
want a child of mine in none of them places. We're of English 
dissent””—Mrs. Greene was unconsciously ironical—‘“an’ I’ve 
heard how our folks on his father’s side an’ mine suffered for the 
old church, an’ I an’t of a mind to see Jack lose anything of 
what they shedded their blood for. An’ just to think of Possun 
Trombill’s wife a-settin’ there an’ tellin’ me an’ Richard as how 
we Catholics was persecutin’ them there Protestants. I couldn’t 
jus’ stan’ it, an’ I out an’ tole her how our ancesters suffered, an’ 
what they had done for Protestants in this here lan’, givin’ ’em 
peace which they wouldn’t have nohow ’twixt themselves, an’ 
how ongrateful she was to talk so. ‘Did you never hear tell 
of Fox’s martyrs?’ ax Mrs. Trombill, cross as two sticks. 
Richard—he will hev his joke, that man—he laughs an’ says: 
‘Foxes hev red hair, an’t they?’ An’ Mrs. Trombill, she says: 
‘En’ if they hev, what’s that got to do with it?’ An’ 
Richard says, ‘Everything, fur you mus’ mean Queen Bessy ; 
she’d red hair, an’ thet fox made a sight of martyrs.’ Then 
Mrs. Trombill says as she sees my Richard an’t littery. I 
warn’t goin’ to hev my Richard run down before my eyes, an’ 
he eddicated in the porridge school, learnt readin’, writin’, 
figgers, Latin for servin’, an’ a heap besides, an’ I says, ‘Oh! 
ma’am, I believes in Protestant martyrs; it’s the poor possuns, 
always a-gettin’ nagged ’—an’ it’s well known she leads Possun 
_Trombill a life—an’ up she gets and goes. I’d scruples for 
speakin’ so sharp like, an’ had no peace till her twins hed mumps 
en’ measles—a conglommeration, the doctor said—an’ I help’d 
nurse them, thereby peace bein’ made. An’ thet brings me 
back to say it’s the blessedest thing Jack’s set on a place where 
he’ll have his church, which is the same in all lan’s,”’ 

By this time Mrs. Greene had talked herself out of breath 
and had to stop from sheer exhaustion. 

“ Jack’s goin’ over to Arnold’s; would you like a bit of a ride, 
Mr. Ringwood?” she asked when she was helping the one ser- 
vant to carry away the remains of my breakfast. I saw that it 
was a fresh, pleasant morning, and answered: “I don’t know 
anything I’d like better.” 

HAROLD DIJON. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A FORGOTTEN CATHOLIC. 


A FORGOTTEN CATHOLIC. 


WILLIAM ByrpD, COMPOSER AND MUSICIAN. 


You will search in vain through the pages of Gillow’s in- 
valuable and scholarly Biographical History of English Catholics 
for the name of William Byrd, and yet among the Catholic recu- 
sants of the reign of Elizabeth and James I. there was probably 
no one of them so well known to his contemporaries ; not, it is 
true, from his Catholicity, which he held most firmly amid the 
trials and temptations of two hostile courts, but from his rare 
ability in church music. 

Peachan, in his quaint and amusing book, 7he Compleat Gen- 
tleman, says of him: “In Motets and Musicke of pietie and de- 
votion, as well for the honour of our Nation as the merit of the 
man, I preferre above all others, our Phoenix, M. William Byrd, 
whom in that kind, I know not whether any may equall. I am 
sure none excell, even by the judgement of France and Italy.” 
Dr. Burney, writing of a musical manuscript now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, sometimes incorrectly called 
Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book, says: “Crowded and elaborate 
as is the harmony, and uncouth and antiquated the melody, of 
all the pieces in this collection by various composers, there is a 
manifest superiority in those by Byrd over all the rest, both in 
texture and design. In a later age his genius would have ex- 
panded in works of invention, taste, and elegance.” Sacred 
music was without doubt his proper vein, although he composed 
many songs for keyed instruments, and was one of the first to 
use the madrigal as an expressive musical form. And it cannot 
be denied that he was a musician of the highest order, a com- 
poser of marked ability, and a song-writer of great sweetness. 

William Byrd, born about 1538, was a native of Lincoln. He 
studied music under Tallis, by whom he was much beloved. 
Became in 1554 senior chorister of St. Paul’s, London; organist 
of Lincoln Cathedral in 1563; Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
in 1569; and in 1575 Queen Elizabeth granted him and Thomas 
Tallis a patent, giving them the sole right to print and sell both 
music and music-paper for a term of twenty-one years. 
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Sacred music, for some time after the suppression of the 
monasteries, held its own in England by sheer force of Catho 
lic tradition preserved by the musicians of the Chapel Royal, 
who were mostly schismatics secretly attached to the old faith; 
but it eventually succumbed to the Puritanic fanaticism of the 
seventeenth century and remained prostrate from the blow dealt 
it by that enemy of culture and refinement until the Oxford re- 
vival of 1832. 

It is hard to understand how Byrd could have held his place 
in the Chapel Royal, receiving favors from the court, and at the 
same time remain in union with Rome. That he did so remain 
is a fact, even in the reign of James I., in spite of having been ex- 
communicated as a “ papisticale recusant” by the archdeaconal 
court of Essex. The entry stands: “ [Parish of] Strandin Massie 
[contra] Williehium Byrd et Elenam ejus uxorem. Preesentan- 
tur for Popish recusants. He is a gent. of [the] King’s Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel, and as the Minister and Churchwardens do hear 
the said William Byrd, with the assistance of one Gabriel Col- 
ford, who is now at Antwerp, hath been the chief and principal 
seducer of John Wright, son and heir of John Wright of Kelven- 
don, in Essex, gent., and of Anne Wright, the daughter of the 
said John Wright the elder; and the said Ellen Byrd, as it is re- 
ported, and as her servants have confessed, hath appointed busi- 
ness on the Sabbath days for her servants, of purpose to keep 
them from Church; and hath also done her best to endeavour 
to seduce Thoda Pigbone, her now maid-servant, to draw 
her to Popery, as the maid hath confessed—And the said 
Ellen refuseth conference; and the ministers and churchwar- 
dens have not as yet spoken to the said William Byrd, be- 
cause he is from home, etc., etc., May 11, 1605.” Moreover, 
his wife, Ellen Birley (by whom he had five children), was 
known as an ardent Catholicand as having made many converts 
to the faith. 

That he once fell under the displeasure of Queen Bess we 
know. The occasion was the conversion and flight of one John 
Bolt, who was “ held in great request by Elizabeth for his voice 
and skillin music.” The “ Queen having heard of his departure 
fell out with the Master of Music [William Byrd], and would 
have flung her pantofle at his head for looking no better unto 
him” (Zhe Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers, vol. i. page 297). 
In all probability it was in consequence of this conversion that 
Byrd had to give up his office, for Father William Weston, S.J., 
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who knew him, says: “ For his religion he sacrificed everything, 
both his office and the court and all those hopes which are nur- 
tured by such persons as pretend to similar places in the dwell- 
ing of princes, as steps towards the increasing of their fortune.” 
On the death of Elizabeth he once more became one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Chapel. 

It is evident that the queen cared not so much for Bolt’s 
change of religion as for the loss of his voice from among her 
musicians, from the fact that when he fell into the hands of the 
cruel pursuivant, Topcliffe, he was set free and offered his old 
place at court, where he was to live “ without any molestation 
for his conscience.” “He liked better to live in the Court of 
Christ, and therefore coming to St. Omer’s, he studied in the 
college there and afterwards was made priest.” He became one 
of the chaplains of the Augustinian convent of St. Monica at 
Louvain, and lived there under the assumed name of “ Johnson” 
for twenty-eight years, teaching the sisters music and acting as 
their organist. 

Our composer died at the ripe old age of eighty-five; his death 
is noted in the Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal in these words: 
‘1623. William Byrd, a Father of Music, died the 4th of July.” 
He left behind him a large number of works, many of which 
were published, and hundreds of others in manuscript are to be 
found in museums, libraries, and private collections throughout 
England. It is said that his well-known canon, Non nobis Domine, 
is preserved in the Vatican, engraved on a plate of gold. The 
Musical Antiquarian Society reprinted in 1841 one of his masses 
for five voices; and Dr. Burney, in his General History of Music, 
gives us one or two examples of his lighter works. The first 
collection of his compositions was. published by William Byrd 
under the title of Psalmes, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and 
Pietie, wherein he gives among other reasons “ to persuade every 
one to learn to sing” the following: “ The better the voyce is, 
the meeter it is to honour and serve God therewith; and the 
voyce of man is chiefly to be employed to that end. Omnis 
Spiritus laudet Dominum.” 

All through his works he inculcates precepts of faith and 
piety in quaint, epigrammatic verses, showing that he fully 
realized that ‘“‘ man that is born of woman is of short continuance 
and full of trouble,” standing sorely in need of the grace of 
Heaven to carry him safely across the tempestuous sea of life. 
Addressing his soul, he says : 
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“ Retire, my soul, consider thine estate ; 
And justly sum thy lavish sin’s account: 
Time’s dear expense, and costly pleasure’s rate ; 
How follies grow, how vanities amount. 
Write all these down in pale Death’s reck’ning tables, 
Thy days will seem but dreams, thy hopes but fables.” 


The burden of his songs, however, was not always sad, as he 
himself tells us in one of his epistles to the reader: “ Benign 
Reader, here is offered unto thy courteous acceptation musicke 
of sundrie sorts, and to content divers humours. If thou be 
disposed to pray, here are Psalmes; if to be merrie, here are son- 
nets; if to lament for thy sinnes, here are songs of sadness and 
pietie.” Nevertheless, there are few of his own verses, even the 
merriest one, which do not contain an exhortation—his love- 
songs always carrying a lesson of purity; his epigrams are 
quaintly witty in their skilfully pointed moral. As an example 
in proof of the last, the following lines are as ingenious as they 
are pretty : 


“ Crowned with flow’rs I saw fair Amarills 
By Thirsis sit hard by a fount of Chrystal ; 
And with her hand, more white than snow or lilies, 
On sand she wrote, My fatth shall be immortal. 
When suddenly a storm of wind and weather 
Blew all her faith and sand away together.” 


His last work, which he calls his u/timum vale, was publish- 
ed in 1611. It isentitled: Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, some 
solemne, others joyfull, framed to the life of the words, etc. Herein, 
with quaint simplicity, he wishes “all true lovers of musicke all 
true happiness both temporal and eternal.” 

Among his last writings we find these beautiful lines : 


“ Let not dull sluggish sleep 
' Close up thy waking eye ; 
Until with judgement deep 
Thy daily deeds thou try. 


“ He that one sin in conscience keeps, 
When he to quiet goes ; 
More vent’rous is than one who sleeps 
Midst twenty mortal foes.” 


We trust that these notes and quotations will inspire an abler 
hand to make us better acquainted with William Byrd—an 
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almost forgotten English Catholic poet, musician, and composer 
—whose works come down to us marked by a rare artistic ex- 
cellence, and breathing the sweetness of a singularly pious and 
cultivated mind. It will be seen from the foregoing that there 
is abundance of material from which a critical study of his musi- 
cal and poetical ability may be drawn, and no doubt there is 
other material in England from which a full biography might 
be written. 
CARYL COLEMAN. 





SANCTA CATHARINA., 
“* Sponsabo te mihi in sempiternum.” 


THROUGH silence of the midnight deep 

He draweth near, the Lord of all; 
The fringes of his vesture sweep 

In splendor through the heavenly hall; 
His breath hath touched me—faint and dim, 
My soul with longing longs for him. 


The veil is rent, the depths divide, 
The universe is hushed with awe; 
The Bridegroom cometh to his bride— 
Ye Seraphim and Saints withdraw! 

Alone within his holy place 
Must I even meet him—face to face. 


Words—thoughts—expire ; with fire divine 
I kindle as I clasp thy feet ; 

Enfold me close; on thy heart’s shrine 
The holocaust of mine complete. 

Lord of my love! prolong for me 

This instant to eternity! 


CONSTANTINA E. BROOKs. 
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THE LATE FATHER HECKER. 


FATHER HECKER had something new to tell the world. I 
hardly think that he had new views of doctrine, for he had no 
appearance of a mission as a doctrinal teacher, nor had he the 
education generally necessary for such a mission. Concerning 
the doctrines which are the usual subjects of discussion he had 
great independence of view, paying reverence, indeed, to leading 
minds and addicted to no school, yet respecting all. With 
regard to St. Thomas he made an exception, venerating him 
most religiously both as his personal patron and name-saint and 
as his teacher. Yet he did not follow him as a schoolman 
would follow his leader, though he read him incessantly. But 
St. Thomas he looked upon as the best aid accessible for under- 
standing the Scriptures, for fully grasping truths dogmatically 
defined, and especially for assistance in solving the philosophical 
problems whose discussion and solution was Father Hecker’s 
life. If he did not recognize St. Thomas as a leader, he was to 
him all that any man could be to another struggling with problems 
not explicitly encountered. 

It was these very problems that made Father Hecker remark- 
able. The difficulties of these times are owing to the fact that 
the interior life of man is all awry; there is confusion, there is 
deep-seated disease in men’s minds, The epidemic of our day is 
that malady of the interior life called by the general name of 
Scepticism. It is the inability to make equation between the 
aspiration of the soul and what seems to be its object. Scepti- 
cism and disobedience, more the former than the latter, are the 
evils now to be considered and remedied by men of zeal and en- 
lightenment. 

The cure of scepticism is that truth embodied by Father 
Hecker in the proposition, “Life is real.” Catholics, above all 
‘ others, need to appreciate that this is a problem and to assimilate 
the proposition named; for, having the truth as a primary ele- 
ment of their existence, it is hard for them to sympathize with 
sceptics, or so much as to understand how they can be honest or 
even sane. To them the nexus between the inner religious life 
and the objects—whether persons or things—of its aspiration is 
never questioned or so much as thought of. They are not bound 
to God even by a link: the touch is immediate. And this truth is 
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so elementary that in childhood and youth all the teachings of 
parental or ecclesiastical authority but embed it more and more 
deeply in the soul; and the products of experience are daily con- 
firmation of it throughout life. And so the very possession of a 
truth so elementary, as that the interior aspiration is brought into 
being and characterized by external reality, hinders many en- 
lightened Catholics from appreciating the state of a mind with- 
out it; nay, makes them incredulous of its existence; nay, more, 
has excluded its discussion from many Catholic philosophies. 

So that Catholics will discuss philosophical questions and 
miss the point at issue; proving, for example, the existence of 
God by the principle of causality, oblivious to the state of mind 
of their interlocutor, which can admit a first cause ¢hought and 
deny a first cause objectively rea’. The Catholic philosopher 
proves that the door is a door, is of good wood, well put to- 
gether, and fits its place; while what the other party really wants 
to know is how the door opens. You think that what he does 
not understand is doors; and as a matter of fact his difficulty is 
about hinges. He cannot get from the subject to the object, 
from the inside to the outside of his mind. He is tethered within 
the circle of Kant’s categories of pure reason, or imprisoned with- 
in the walls built up by the products of sensible experience as 
laid out by Spencer’s First Principles. 

But when you have learned how a mind is formed which never 
knew any external authority in parent or church, teaching the 
truth in childhood and youth, and has been relegated for its 
whole religion and philosophy to an extremely puzzling book, 
you have got at the diagnosis of the mental malady of these 
times. Scepticism is the child of Protestantism. The genuine 
Protestant is a disciple of Luther, the master who taught that 
human reason is stercus in lanterno, The Protestant may not ap- 
prehend his mental attitude towards absolute truth. But so low 
a view does Protestantism take of the mative powers of the human 
intellect that a Lutheran can take on scepticism and not be con- 
scious of inconsistency : just as we meet Protestant church mem- 
bers every day who are Spencerian agnostics. 

Although Father Hecker was never a Protestant church 
member, nor anything like it, he was born of and trained by 
German Lutheran parents, and that is why he started life as a 
sceptic. He could not believe’that his mind generated error by 
nature, and such is the logic of the Lutheran doctrine of total de- 
pravity. Yet his training led him to suspect the witness of his 
inner experience, and in searching for peace he came across 
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Kant. The theories of that writer made him as much a sceptic 
as so plaina man and so direct a thinker could ever become. 
Hence his whole after-life, as shown in his intercourse and con- 
versation, was a vigorous, often a violent, protest against the 
essential Protestant error of total depravity; and his books, 
Aspirations of Nature and Questions of the Soul, have a two-fold 
character. They are a protest against the degrading error of 
total depravity, a presentation of the elevating force of religion ; 
they are a protest against scepticism and its gospel of despair, 
a presentation of the reality of life and its hopefulness. 

So far we consider Father Hecker’s mind on the philosophical 
difficulties of this age, which are also its religious questions. 
There are no philosophical questions which are not religious in 
their present bearing or final outcome. But when its questions 
concern the noblest aspirations of the heart, philosophy is the 
handmaid of religion in the strictest sense. If I am considering 
the philosophical problem of matter and form, I need not think of 
God as my last end and destiny, and its solution is but subsidiary 
to deeper questions. But when Father Hecker became con- 
scious of the question, What is the worth of my interior life 
in relation to the object of its aspiration? he touched bottom. 
The subject, the object, and their relation; man, God, and human 
thought—these terms, with an interrogation point after each, were 
what Father Hecker started with. That he could not continue in 
doubt shows that the end of philosophy is the real. That he 
could not embrace any form of Protestantism—and he honestly 
tried them all—shows that the end of philosophy is the rational. 
That his philosophy led him to the Catholic Church shows the 
need of revelation to solve the problems of reason, and revelation 
in a concrete, organic form. 

To understand Father Hecker’s philosophy is to understand 
his spirituality. He loved God the same way he knewhim. He 
never could love God till he knew why and till he could tell 
why; and he was so finely made a nature that until he could 
love God he was in torment, and he was so rational a nature that 
love was conditioned on the fulness of knowledge. Doubt 
sickens other men’s minds, but it sickened his heart. Any 
one who knew Father Hecker well and intimately, as was the 
privilege of the writer, knew that prayer was so vital a part of 
his life that the word habitual but feebly describes his practice 
of it. Now this was either innate in him, a natural religiousness, 
or it was a' grace given so far back as to be counted as the initial 
one. This state ot prayerfulness was so instinctively inter- 
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changeable in him with philosophical investigation as only to be 
explained by a reasoning faculty entirely impregnated with 
active love. Father Hecker’s life was the ideal projected on 
reality. It was the very opposite of the state of mind in which 
Kant would leave a man. That writer divorces the mind from 
truth and divides truth in twain, leaving truth not one but two, 
abstract and experimental ; offering the mind a criterion of truth 
different in both orders. This makes man a house divided 
against itself and brings him to desolation—to agnosticism. Not 
only does Kant put asunder what God has joined together, the 
practical and the ideal of life, but he leaves the soul of man at 
war with itself. Philosophy which does not harmonize and 
unify breeds confusion, postulates doubts. It is the gospel of 
despair. It makes chaos of the cosmos. Kant must beget Spen- 
cer and Schopenhauer, and they are not illegitimate children. 
But Father Hecker agonized out of Kant and into that “ whole- 
ness of manhood” * which characterized him. 

This leads us to speak of his characteristic trait of liberty. 
If he was a free man it was because he wasa whole man. He 
was true to himself. His spirituality was true to his philosophy. 
With him to be right meant to do right; or, better said, to be 
right meant to be courageous. Having a doctrine of freedom, he 
lived it out. He could not understand the claim of Europeans 
to be good Catholics who took to novenas when they should go 
to the ballot-box. P 

Father Hecker communicated freedom to all who learned him 
well. Among these many prominent laymen and ecclesiastics in 
Europe are to be numbered. It, is the European who can best 
value true liberty, for he suffers from tyranny, and the liberty 
offered him is very frequently a false one. The conservatism of 
Europe is largely reaction, which is not real conservatism ; and 
the liberty of Europe is largely revolt, which is frequently any- 
thing but true liberty. Now, men whose whole lives had been 
spent in looking at civil liberty with suspicion and even with 
aversion were charmed with Father Hecker’s ideas of human 
freedom ; those ideas were Catholic and were plainly so. They 
postulated liberty for good men and liberty todo good. If you 
want a guileless man to be at his best, let him alone; and the 
promises of the Gospel will secure him the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in his interior life. This was, and to a great extent is yet, 
a novelty in the old world. To have a guileless man at his best, 


* I quote these words from a letter of condolence by one who knew Father Hecker well 
and appreciated him, : 
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they think, let him be provided with the greatest possible 
amount of guidance by the authority of God in the external 
order. The good Christian not only benefits by a spiritual di 
rector, but he must have one, and he must belong to a sodality, 
and he must practise this or that external devotion. And this is 
carried so far that the grade of obedience to one’s director, and 
the observance of society rules, and the enthusiasm for certain 
devotions are watched-out for as the only tests of orthodoxy and 
spirituality. These things make up the solid substance of Chris- 
tian character. If you have them, not only are you safe, but you 
have got the best the church has to give you. If you think that 
you can get along without them, there is something the matter 
with your Catholicity. 

Now, Father Hecker maintained that free men, citizens of a 
free nation, would like to be free as Christians. What the autho- 
azity of God commanded in church or state the free man would 
gladly obey, but would prefer that that authority where it touch- 
ed the interior life should be kept at its minimum, and this in 
order that the influence of the Holy Spirit might there be at its 
maximum. Such was his preference; but he was not nervous or 
anxious about it, nor did he say that all men were fit for it. But 
when any man was fit for it he maintained he should have it; 
that his possibilities for good were better secured by liberty than 
-by subjection to authority, or by the external aids of directors, 
confraternities, and other such methods. For other men other 
methods; other times, other manners. The influence of civil 
diberty upon religious character as thus explained by Father 
‘Hecker met the enthusiastic approval of men high in authority, 
whose lives had been spent in battling against the extravagances 
of European radicalism. Ecclesiastical and civil officials to whom 
authority and obedience seemed the breath and blood of all life 
not only approved his ideas, but could see in them the best guar- 
antee of authority and the most perfect form of obedience. 
They insisted upon no other conditions than he did; guileless 
and enlightened men to assimilate such principles and make 
them efficacious. It was only because Pius IX. and Cardinal 
Barnabo believed in these principles that they suggested their 
' realization by Father Hecker and his original associates by a free 
religious community in free America. Legitimate authority sits 
easy on its throne and sees in rational liberty its most efficient 
associate for attaining the ends of God in the world. Authority 
appeals to liberty, and, if liberty be rational, never appeals in 
vain. Father Hecker used often to say that the Holy Spirit 
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acting in a guileless soul would reveal himself as an external 
criterion in external authority. 

“The action of the Holy Spirit, embodied visibly in the authority of 
the church, and the action of the Holy Spirit, dwelling invisibly in the 
soul, form .one inseparable synthesis.” “The Holy Spirit in the external 
authority of the church acts as the infallible interpreter and criterion of 
divine revelation. The Holy Spirit in the soul acts as the divine life-giver 
and sanctifier. It is of the highest importance that these two distinct 
offices of the Holy Spirit should not be confounded.” ‘The Holy Spirit is 
the immediate guide of the soul in the way of salvation and sanctification ; 
and the criterion or test that the soul is guided by the Holy Spirit, is its 
ready obedience to the authority of the church. This rule removes all 
danger whatever, and with it the soul can walk, run, or fly, if it chooses, in 
the greatest safety and with perfect liberty, in the ways of sanctity ” (Zhe 
Church and the Age, pp. 33, 34, and 35). 

During the past three hundred years, the conspicuous point 
of attack having been the external order of God in the church, 
the interior dispositions of good men and women have been ad- 
justed by the Holy Spirit with a view to.defence. Hence, au- 
thority and obedience became the two poles of the interior life, 
producing by discipline, order, conformity; marvels of sanctity. 
But those whose experience of the better class of souls in these 
times is wide and whose perceptions are quick see a change. 
They see that what was once a harness is becoming a chain and 
amanacle. The effect is to repress, to suppress, to annihilate the 
instincts, aspirations, and capacities God-given to human nature ; 
whereas the order of God in society and in religion demands 
that there shall be such an assimilation of primary principles as 
shall elevate these gifts of God, expand them, and put them prac- 
tically to the divine service in a freer way. That way is under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit acting upon the individual soul 
by interior touches and illuminations, utilizing its ‘every natural 
and supernatural force personally, as well as in conjunction with 
external organic life in the church. 

This is very clearly expressed by Father De Caussade, S.J.:* 

“It [the divine will} pleases me in itself far more than all its instru- 
ments and its effects, since it permeates all things, renders them divine 
and transforms them into itself.. It) maketh heaven for me everywhere, 
all my moments are purely filled with the divine action ; and, living or dy- 
ing, it is my sole contentment. Yes, my Beloved, I will cease to prescribe 
thee hours or methods; thou shalt be ever welcome. O divine action, 

* Aband t; or, Absolute Surrender to Divine Providence. By Rev. J.P. deCaus- 


sade, S.J. Revised and corrected by Rev. H. Ramiére, S.J. Translated from the eighth 
French edition by EllaMcMahon. Imprimatur, M. Augustine, Archbishop of New York. Ben- 
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thou seemest to have revealed me thy immensity. I will but walk hence- 
forth in the bosom of thy infinity. The tide of thy power flows to-day as 
it flowed yesterday. Thy foundation is the bed of the torrent whence 
graces unceasingly flow. Thou holdest the waters thereof in thy hand 
and movest them at will. No longer will I seek thee within the narrow 
limits of a book, the life of a saint, a sublime thought. No: these are but 
drops of that great ocean which embraces all creatures. The divine action 
inundates them all. They are but atoms which sink into this abyss. No 
longer will I seek this action in spiritual intercourse. No more will I beg 
my bread from door to door. I will depend upon no creature. Yes, Lord, 
I would live to thy honor as the worthy child of a true father, infinitely 
good, wise, and powerful. I would live as I believe, and since the divine ac- 
tion labors incessantly and by means of all things for my sanctification, I 
would draw my life from this great and boundless reservoir, ever present, 
and ever practically available” (pp. 108-9). 
H. E. 





THE EDUCATIONAL GRIEVANCES OF CATHOLICS. 





THE excitement arising from the recent school troubles in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and elsewhere once more directs attention to 
the educational problem. The question suggests itself: Are we 
nearing a solution of the school difficulty? It is hard to say. 
Certain it is, however, that there are indications that point to an 
affirmative reply. Not the least of these favorable signs of a 
great change in public sentiment is the recognized fact that the 
subject is at last fairly open to discussion. A writer or speaker 
no longer runs the risk of being fiercely arraigned for lack of 
patriotism or set down at once as an enemy of republican insti- 
tutions should he venture to express an opinion adverse to our 
public-school system of education. That is quite a step in ad- 
vance. Nay, it is even safe to say that he will find attentive 
consideration should he go so far as to criticise and point out 
the serious and radical defects of the system. 

It can no longer be asserted with truth that it is Catholics 
only who complain and formulate grievances. There is a large 
and increasing class of citizens, far removed in thought and 
sympathy from the Catholic religion, who boldly avow the belief 
that on the school question the Catholic position alone is cor- 
rect ; that it is unassailably right. To the more thoughtful and 
conservative of our people who make an honest profession of 
Christianity the evil of an irreligious system of public educa- 
tion is almost self-evident. Whilst among those who wait the 
practical workings of a system before pronouncing a judgment 
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on its merits the number of reformers is steadily increasing. 
Popular errors, heretofore existing and deeply embedded, on the 
subject of education, its meaning and aim, are fast disappearing. 
It is becoming daily more and more apparent to the pyblic mind 
that any system of education that aims only at developing the 
intellect to the neglect of moral and religious training is, at best, 
but an imperfect and mutilated system. The public mind is 
rapidly taking hold of the idea that to have good and useful 
citizens the intellectual and moral growth of our children must 
go hand-in-hand ; otherwise education becomes narrow and frag- 
mentary, proving in most instances a curse instead of a blessing. 
Now, the day-school is exactly the place where that sound, 
healthy, vigorous growth must be promoted. The home, Sun- 
day-school, and church will not and do not meet the require- 
ments of this constant, steady development of the intellectual 
and moral faculties of the young. No sensible person any long- 
er maintains the sufficiency of these means standing alone as 
moral instructors of our youth. It is not necessary here to in- 
dicate why home and church influences, when left to themselves, 
fail to supply the moral training the people must have. The 
fact is generally recognized that these agencies do not reach the 
proposed objects. The proofs are all around us. The increase 
of crime, the.growth of scepticism, the laxity of public morals, 
the frequency of divorce, the disregard of justice and the first 
principles of fair dealing and honesty, the corruption of politics, 
not to speak of the materialism and indifferentism in religious 
matters so prevalent in our day—all go to show that the moral 
and religious training of our children is lamentably neglected. 

It is a sad fact that there is not a single nation which makes 
any external profession of Christianity that so totally sets aside 
the moral and religious element in the education of youth as 
does the United States. That this glaring defect bodes mischief 
to our country and endangers the stability of our institutions is 
quite manifest. If this danger is to be averted the religious 
element in the educational system must be restored. 

“To make popular education truly good and socially useful,” says 
Guizot, the eminent Protestant writer, “it must be fundamentally religious. 
... It is necessary that national education should be given and received 
in the midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious expressions and 
religious observances should penetrate into all its parts. ‘Religion is not a 
study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain place or a certain hour; 
it is a faith and a law which ought to be felt everywhere, and which, after 
this manner alone, can exercise all its beneficial influence upon our mind 
and our life.” 
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The American people have yet to learn the important lesson 
of these plain and earnest words of the Protestant historian and 
stateSman. 

It is not proposed to deal in this article with the general sub- 
ject of education; nor to treat of the necessity of the moral and 
religious element in popular education; nor to expose the de- 
fects and dangerous tendencies of our American public-school 
system. The writer merely wishes to direct public attention to 
the crying injustice that is being done to Catholics under our 
present school system ; to make known some of their grievances, 
and to plead for justice and fair treatment. It is to be hoped 
that the sense of fair play and honest dealing, said to be innate 
in the American character, will in our own day assert itself by a 
generous acknowledgment of the wrong done to the Catholic 
body and a ready disposition to make due reparation. 

In the meantime Catholic citizens and taxpayers must cry 
out and make public their grievances. Weighty, indeed, are 
the educational burdens imposed upon them. The greater por- 
tion of Catholics who so cheerfully support their own schools, 
besides paying their due share of the public-school tax, are ill- 
fitted to bear this double burden of taxation. Gladly, however, 
do they make the sacrifice in order that they may preserve to 
their children the precious gift of faith. Of their'limited means 
they freely give the money necessary to build, furnish, and equip 
the schools of the parochial system of education, a system which 
to-day flourishes in every Catholic diocese throughout the land. 
They want their children to receive an education in the true 
sense of the term. Catholic parents are not satisfied with hav- 
ing their children’s intellects bright, but they want their hearts 
to be intelligently Christian ; Catholic parents desire their boys 
and girls to be not only educated and cultured, but religious 
also ; they would have them not merely fitted for the proper dis- 
charge of duty in this world, but trained also to walk securély 
in the way that leads to the higher and better world: to come. 
It is such motives as these that explain the efforts and sacrifices 
made by the friends and supporters of Christian education. 

It is, indeed, strange that so few men in public life have the 
courage to refer to the educational grievances of Catholics. 
President Cleveland, at the Georgetown Centennial the other 
day, complimented the institution on the signal services ren- 
dered to the country by the long roll of distinguished men who 
received their training in that Catholic school. Mr. Cleveland 
is entitled to all praise for this manly acknowledgment. The 
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centennial celebration of the Jesuit college was not the time to 
refer to grievances. Who knows but that the ex-President 
would, under other circumstances, have boldly referred to the 
injustice from which Catholic citizens suffer? Such a reference 
would be eminently proper at any time from an American 
statesman, 

But why, it might well be asked, do so many of the Protestant 
clergy and laity remain silent on this subject? Surely they do 
not all hold with Drs, Fulton and Joseph Cook that “ Romanism,” 
“with all its works and pomps,” is essentially evil and a constant 
menace to the stability of the Republic. There are many sensi- 
ble men in the ranks of the Protestant clergy who agree that the 
Catholic stand on the education question is alone tenable. Why, 
then, do they not speak out their mind? Why do they not give 
honest utterance to their convictions, as did the late Dr. Hodge 
of Princeton College? The last great service rendered by this 
Protestant clergyman, not alone to the Presbyterian body, but to 
the country at large, was to call-attention, through the pages 
of the Mew Princeton Review, to the false ideas and principles 
that underlie our public-school system of education. He, more- 
over, in the article referred to, took occasion to add his testi- 
mony, which had great weight with those who knew him, in 
favor of the Catholic idea of education. This, he maintained, 
was the only correct idea for a Christian people to accept and 
act on. He paid a fitting tribute to the Catholic Church for 
the services it has rendered the whole nation in keeping the true 
idea of education before the people ; and he recalled the fact that 
the present system of public schools differs radically from the 
system as originally established in New England. The original 
system was based on sound principles; it made due provision 
for moral and religious instruction. That system furnished the 
country with eminent men of letters; it imparted sound scholar- 
ship ; it produced great statesmen and faithful public officers ; 
it supplied the Protestant church with distinguished theologians 
and eloquent preachers; it helped to fill the Protestant churches 
with devout worshippers, which our modern irreligious system 
has more than half-emptied. Under that early system the crimi- 
nal classes did not increase at the rate they do to-day ; there was 
a better tone to public morals; crimes against the person and pro- 
perty were proportionately low; there was not, in those days, any 
great hegira across the Canadian border of absconding clerks, 
bank officials, and “boodle” aldermen. Our jails, reformator- 
ies, and charitable institutions were not as crowded then as they 
are to-day, making due allowance for the increased population. 
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Many think that the change in our educational system from that 
early condition with its moral and religious element to the pre- 
sent godless scheme accounts fully for the present unhealthy 
symptoms that appear in the social body. 

Surely this subject of educational grievances is every way 
worthy the attention and thought of our statesmen. When, it 
might well be asked, will one arise who, having the courage to 
brave adverse criticism for a while, and possessing integrity 
enough to discard the schemes and devices of the politician, will 
be prepared to offer for the acceptance of the American people 
a just solution of the educational problem satisfactory to all? 
This is certainly a matter of as weighty interest to the sixty mil- 
lions of our population as any other question of practical politics. 
There is no end to the debates and discussions about lightening 
the burdens of taxation, about the reduction of the tariff, re- 
moving the internal revenue tax; proposals are made to get rid 
of our large national surplus; plans are suggested for the im- 
provement of the ballot system; new States are admitted to the 
Union; American interests in Samoa and the Isthmus are dili- 
gently cared for; the interests of our people abroad are duly 
protected ; local needs and wants are regarded as proper sub- 
jects for legislation; in fact there is nothing, however small or 
great it may be in reality, provided a plea is made for it in the 
name of any large body of citizens, that does not readily com- 
mand the consideration of our legislatures, whether State or 
national. The educational claims of twelve million of Catholic 
citizens are alone ignored ! 

No one seriously believes that these grievances do not 
exist ; nor can it be said that the Catholic grounds of complaint 
are unreasonable; nor can it be maintained that there is no way 
out of the difficulty, that there is no means of righting the 
wrong. It has been frequently pointed out how proper adjust- 
ment of views and interests may be brought about and how 
practically applied. 

Since Catholic parents cannot conscientiously use the public 
schools when Catholic ones are accessible, no fair-minded person 
should object to the following propositions: All Catholic parents 
who thus support parochial schools from motives of conscience 
should be exempt from the school tax; or else the parochial 
schools ought to receive—under proper safeguards and condi- 
tions, of course—their fair share of the public-school fund. If 
the first proposition, Catholic exemption from the education 
tax, does not commend itself to public approval, it is difficult to 
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see on what grounds the latter demand, Catholic or parochial 
schools sharing in the public-school tax, can be resisted. 

Cardinal Manning has recently furnished fifty reasons why 
the voluntary schools in England should have a due share of the 
public funds. The present writer has selected the following, out 
of the whole number, and, by changing places and figures, made 
them applicable to the claims in behalf of the parochial schools 
here in the United States. These reasons will, doubtless, furnish 
food for reflection to all those interested in this burning question. 

Parochial schools should have a due proportion of the public 
school funds : 


“1. Because all who pay taxes ought to share in the benefits of taxa- 
tion. 

“2. Because to compel payment of taxes and to exclude from participa- 
tion is political injustice. 

“3. Because to offer education either without Christianity, or with in- 
definite Christianity, to the people of the United States—of whom the 
great majority are definitely.and conscientiously Christian—is a condition 
that ought to be of impossible acceptance. 

“4. Because to confer the exclusive control and enjoyment of the 
school funds on the public schools alone is to create a grievance of con- 
science which is especially foreign to our constitutional system. A large 
class of our people—the Catholics—who conscientiously refuse to accept 
education without Christianity, and schools of indefinite Christianity, are 
compelled to pay taxes for the support of such schools. 

“5. Because the parochial schools save annually the public revenues 
$10,000,000, 

“6. Because, if the parochial schools were extinguished, it would cost 
the people of the United States a vast sum of money to buy sites and build 
the schools necessary to replace them, and an annual increase in the 
school tax necessary to maintain them. 

“7, Because the parochial schools are the only safeguard of the rights 
and conscience both of parents and children. 

‘8, Because they embody the freedom of the people to educate them- 
selves in opposition to the pagan and revolutionary claim that the sole 
educator of the people is the state. 

‘9, Because such education is the worst form of education, fatal to the 
independence of national conscience, energy, and character. 

“10. Because the effects of a purely secular or state education have 
proved disastrous wherever it has had a trial. 

“11, Because no reason is apparent for excluding parochial schools 
from a share of the school taxes but that they are Christian. 

“12. Because the efficiency of the parochial-school system is fully equal 
to that of the public schools. 

“13. Because parochial schools sell good and efficient secular educa- 
tion to the state for which they receive not a dollar of payment.” 


MorGaNn M> SHEEDY. 
St. Mary of Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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WE all have our heroes. Carlyle, in his gruff and blind sin- 
cerity, found at least this much of truth and held to it. Whether 
we be of the happy number who are spurred on in their well- 
doing by “that spear which the gods use—enthusiasm ”; or of 
those unfortunates whose well or ill-doing is but a differing state 
of the same dull apathy; or of those, more unfortunate still, 
whose souls the mood spirit sways hither and thither, we still 
have our heroes. And from what we are shall be known what 
and who ‘hey are, for the ideal in ourselves is but the hero re- 
flected. Happily for us who are Catholics, our ideals are tangi- 
ble ones, and our heroes their no less tangible, living realities. 
Diversity enough there is in the ranks of these heroes of ours. 
There are studious, learned men, “doctors of the schools’; 
kings and queens and high-ranked nobles are also there. The 
cowled and veiled forms of the cloister and the cell, and coarse- 
ly clad hermits from the Thebaid are among this band. Half- 
grown youths, delicate maidens, and even tiny children stand 
bravely there, side by side with mail-clad warriors. There; too, 
are long lines of humble artisans, at whose head stands the Car- 
penter of Judea. There are peasants; beggars even; pilgrims 
and homeless wanderers. We have a right to be proud of this 
noble band, and we call them our heroes and—our saints. 

Great-hearted men were they all; men with the clear, deep 
sight that is the characteristic of all heroism. They were men 
who knew how to love and about whom there must always have 
been something lovable, even about the solitary pain and silence 
of a Simon Stylites. Therefore it is that the title of “ the most 
lovable of saints” is an honorable one, and that the man to 
whom it has been given must be especially beloved. Beloved in 
his day and generation he was ; beloved he still is, for the saints 
are of all times. So high a place had he in the affections of his 
countrymen that at his death three cities, Lyons, Geneva, and 
Annecy, disputed the honor of possessing his mortal remains. 

Not far from the latter city, in the ancestral home of his Savoy- 
ard family, Francis de Sales, the subject of this sketch, was born 
on the 21st of August, 1567. His family was one of the oldest 
and most illustrious of Savoy, and his birthplace one of the most 
beautiful spots of allthat beautiful country. Of the Chateau de 
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Sales itself one of his biographers, his nephew, Charles Auguste 
de Sales, gives us a charming and moét affectionately detailed 
picture. While we are reading his description the old chateau, 
feudal-looking in its strength and majesty, rises before us, the 
massive gateway overshadowed by the beautiful linden-tree 
which, travellers tell us, still remains. We see the paved court- 
yard of the chateau, whence one viewed the surrounding vil- 
lages, with here and there a distant castle and near at hand 
mountain and vale and the glimpse of a rushing mountain tor- 
rent, We enter the beautiful chapel where the youthful Francis 
was so often lost in prayerful ecstasies. We admire the silken 
hangings, the altar-cloth, the priestly vestments which the clever 
fingers of Frangoise de Sionnay, our saint’s mother, covered 
with such deft embroidery. We pass from one lofty, tapestried 
room to another, till finally we reach the chamber where the 
most famous member of the noble Savoyard family first smiled 
upon the world which owes so much to his benignity. This 
room, so fraught with sanctity, has been converted into a small 
chapel, which is always on the feast-day of our saint crowded 
with pilgrims, not only from his beloved Savoy and from every 
part of France, but from distant lands as well. It must always 
be a subject of keen. regret to us that the ancient chateau itself 
has been allowed to fall into ruins. To-day not even the ruins 
remain to us. Nothing is left but the little chapel and the grand 
old linden-tree. 

What a tale it could tell—this old linden-tree—if voice were 
but given to it! It is only the gray old olives in the Garden of 
Olivet that could have told us a story more thrilling. The lin- 
den-tree saw the little Francis, whose heart was so gentle, whose 
nature so violent and impetuous, pass daily to and fro, learning 
of his tender mother all sweetness and ardent piety, learning of 
his gallant and erudite father the duties of a brave, God-fearing 
gentleman. Under its branches the child sometimes paused to 
raise his innocent heart in fervent prayer to God, or to shed bit- 
ter tears when no alms were given him for the beggars at the 
gateway. “The development of a soul; little else is worth 
Study,” says Browning. It was this that the old tree saw when 
the child, grown a youth, tall, well formed, of noble face and 
courteous voice, comes again to dream under its shadow. Col- 
lege and university honors‘ lie thick upon him,” but his dreams 
are not of fame but of sanctity. Military glory he leaves to the 
pursuit of his brothers; for him, the conquest of souls under 
the standard of the cross! Joy and pain, the conquest of all the 
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hasty impulsiveness of his nature, the crushing out from it, 
through penance and prayer and prompt obedience to the divine 
will, prompt furtherance of divine graces, of all earthly elements 
—all this, and infinitely more, the linden-tree read in the soul and 
on the face of the youth, the young ecclesiastic, the young but 
venerable bishop. Unfortunately, however, the old linden-tree 
has never turned chronicler, and we have still to depend on the 
information given us by the several biographers of the saint. 

They tell us that, after finishing his preparatory studies in the 
College of Annecy, he went to the University of Paris, where he 
very successfully completed his studies in rhetoric and philoso- 
phy. Afterwards, for six years under the most eminent masters, 
he applied himself to the study of theology. At the end of that 
time his father recalled him from Paris and sent him to Padua to 
pursue the study of law under the direction of the celebrated 
Paneirola. . 

College life was probably in those days not very different 
from what it is at present, and “ wild oats” were then as now a 
recognized harvest of youth. Francis, therefore, met with all 
the temptations that young men usually encounter, but over him 
they had no power. The known sanctity of his life provoked 
scofiing, perhaps, but it commanded respect. In spite of his 
goodness Francis had hosts of friends, thanks to his undoubted 
cleverness, the nobility of his birth and bearing, and the suavity 
of his manner. He was one of those people who are born to 
popularity, who are endowed with a certain inexplicable mag- 
netism that draws all hearts to theirs. People so endowed are 
almost invariably destined to do great good or great evil in the 
world. Even in his student days Francis clearly showed himself 
to be one of these. 

From Padua, after completing his law studies, the young 
Savoyard went to Rome. There God’s graces seem to have 
been most abundantly showered upon him, and we can easily 
fancy that the days he spent in the Eternal City were very happy 
ones. 

The Count de Sales, his father, was an energetic and ambi- 
tious man, who had hoped that his eldest son would take a place 
even more important than that which he himself had _ held in the 
affairs of his country. So far the jealous eye of his paternal 
pride and affection had not been disappointed in the youth. 
When Francis finally returned home after his prolonged absence 
from Savoy, his father hastened to procure for him the honorable 
appointment of counsellor of the parliament of Chambéry. But 
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the long hours of prayer and meditation in Rome had taught: 
Francis what he had often dreamed before, that the field of his 
vocation was to be the ministry of the laws of the Gospel, not 
those of Savoy. His father patiently argued with him, and find- 
ing him immovable in his decision, perhaps silently grieved— 
more probably stormed indignantly, for I doubt if even a gentle- 
man of the ancien régime did not generally forget his polish in his 
anger. In whatever manner the disappointed count expressed 
his feelings, they were of no avail. Francis persisted in his re- 
fusal of the proffered dignity, and, after some difficulty, finally 
received his father’s consent to enter holy orders. Accord- 
ingly, on the 18th of December, 1593, he was ordained priest, and 
soon after received the appointment of provost of the cathedral 
of Geneva. The next year his real apostolate began. 

Sixty years befare this time the province of Chablais had 
been forcibly obliged to accept Calvinism as the national reli- 
gion. So effectually was it forced upon the people that Catho- 
licity seemed to have entirely vanished from among them. In 
1594 the reigning Duke of Savoy wrote tothe Bishop of Geneva, 
Claude de Granier, asking his assistance in the holy work of re- 
storing Catholicity in this province. The idea was everywhere 
regarded as hopelessly impracticable, but the young provost 
immediately volunteered for the work. 

With his cousin, Louis de Sales, a young ecclesiastic, Francis 
arrived in the autumn of 1594 at the city of Thonon, the capital 
of Chablais. A chapel has been erected on the spot where, from 
what was then the Chateau des Allinges, the young priest first 
gazed upon the scene of his labors. He did well to call this city, 
that looked so fair and so peaceful in the soft light of that first 
autumn evening, his “ battle-field.” Thonon had become, for the 
Duchy of Savoy, the centre of Calvinism. Francis de Sales and 
his young assistant found when they entered the city that there 
were but seven Catholics in the place. With inconceivable bit- 
terness the Protestants threw themselves into mortal combat 
with the young missionary. They circulated everywhere the 
most infamous calumnies against him. They represented him as 
a seducer of the people, a hypocrite, a false prophet. Centuries 
before his Master had also been so represented. Since then 
slander is the weapon with which every great and good man, 
‘from Paul to Lacordaire, has been attacked. While cowards 
remain in the world the followers of the Master will not escape 
it. During his lifetime Francis de Sales was never free from 
these contemptible attacks. Nor was this all. The Calvinist 
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“ministers resolved upon his death, and hired assassins were set 


upon his path. Many hair-breadth escapes the saint had, but his 
manly courage and unconquerable meekness disarmed his assail- 
ants in every instance. The attempts against his life and his fair 
fame were alike unsuccessful. The churches of Thonon were 
closed against him. Undaunted, he erected a pulpit on the 
public square. Crowds assembled around him, for the people 
soon discovered how earnest and enthusiastic, how amiable and 
practical in his goodness, was the young missionary. His elo- 
quence always found its way to the hearts of his listeners. From 
the very first he proved the truth of what in after-years was 
said of him by the famous controversialist, Cardinal Du Perron: 
“T can convince the heretics, but it takes the Bishop of Geneva to 
convert them.” 

Conversion was indeed his mission. During the course of 
his apostolic labors it is estimated that he succeeded in bringing 
back to the fold the almost incredible number of seventy thou- 
sand heretics. Providence seems to have intended him for the 
strongest rampart of the church against Protestantism. Living 
as he did in an age that followed so closely the outbreak of Pro- 
testantism, and that preceded the philosophical and revolutionary 
excesses of the eighteenth century, St. Francis seems to serve 
the double purpose of remedy, through his life and his preaching, 
for the existing evils of his own time, and of shield; through his 
writings and his place among our heavenly protectors, against 
future dangers. It was his opinion that Calvinism, unless check- 
ed in time, could have but one issue—infidelity; that in the 
future it would no longer be a struggle of Protestant against 
Catholic, but of Catholic against atheist. In the light of the 
events of our own days, does not this opinion seem fit to be re- 
garded as a heaven-inspired prophecy ? 

In 1599 the Calvinist ministers acknowledged themselves de- 
feated, and Catholicity was formally re-established in the province 
of Chablais, to the profound satisfaction of its people. While 
Francis was still among them a terrible pestilence broke out at 
Thonon, and the young missionary, just risen from a bed of sick- 
ness, went forth to minister to the spiritual and physical needs of 
his flock with that untiring and heroic charity which is always a 
characteristic of sanctity. 

The.news of the devotion and wonderful eloquence of. the 
“ Apostle of Chablais,” as Francis began to be called, came to 
the ears of the Bishop of Geneva and inspired him with the idea 
of having Francis appointed coadjutor in his episcopal labors. 
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The saint’s humility protested,*but his obedience submitted. 
After having passed the customary examinations in Rome so 
satisfactorily that Pope Clement VIII. eulogized him in the 
warmest manner, Francis was consecrated bishop. 

For three years he filled the office of coadjutor to Bishop 
Granier, administering the affairs of the diocese with all his 
accustomed zeal and energy. After the death of the bishop 
Francis was installed his successor in the see of Geneva on the 
8th of December, 1602. The title of Bishopand Prince of Geneva 
was held in high honor, but the honor was as unsubstantial and 
as bitter as one of those famous apples of Sodom. The Cal- 
vinists had confiscated almost all the revenues of the diocese of 
Geneva, and the bishop was not even allowed to occupy his 
episcopal palace in that city, but was forced to take up his resi- 
dence in Annecy. There he rented a spacious and handsome 
house, in which he reserved for himself a sombre little room 
which he called “ Francis’ quarters,” while he designated the 
elegant apartments in which he received his visitors “the 
bishop’s.” Of his episcopal revenues but twelve hundred dollars 
a year remained to him, and as he had given up his portion of 
the family estates to his brothers and sisters, it was a problem to 
his friends how the good bishop contrived to keep up on so 
meagre an income the state and grandeur required from his posi- 
tion. To those who asked him how he managed it he would 
say : “‘ Why, it is God multiplying the five loaves”; or, “ Is it not 
a good deal to have beer left twelve hundred dollars of revenue? 
Are they not handsome leavings? Indeed the Apostles, who 
were far better bishops than we, had not so much.” 

Henry IV. of France, hearing of the limited state of his 
income, directed that a pension of a thousand crowns should 
be offered to the bishop in his name. “Tell his majesty,” 
replied Francis, “that I feel too much honored by his gift to 
refuse it, but that, not being in immediate want of money and 
being utterly unable to keep it, I beg his permission to leave it 
in the hands of his treasurer, to be drawn as necessity shall 
' require.” The king appreciated the delicate tact of this 
courtly answer, for on receiving it he said to his ambassador : 
“T have never been better thanked for a pension than by the 
Bishop of Geneva.” 

The friendship constantly shown by the most amiable of kings 
to the most amiable of saints is one of the most admirable traits 
in Henry's character. The Bishop's brief sojourns at court, 
where sometimes the affairs of his diocese led him, were oppor- 
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tunities of which the monarch*eagerly availed himself to show 
the esteem in which he held the Bishop of Geneva. On the 
occasion of their first meeting Henry was so fascinated by the 
pure charm of the bishop’s conversation that he said to him with 
a sweet simplicity worthy of Francis himself: ‘“ You make me a 
better man. I am no longer surprised at what they tell me of all 
the conversions you have made,” Another time, the king having 
remarked the affectionate intimacy existing between his secre- 
tary, Deshayes, Governor of Montargis, to whom he was much 
attached, and the Bishop of Geneva, asked the former whom he 
loved best, his king or the bishop? Deshayes endeavored to 
evade the inquiry, but his courtier-like answer did not please 
the monarch, who insisted ona direct reply. When Deshayes 
admitted, with great embarrassment, that the deepest affection 
his heart could feel was given to the Bishop of Geneva, the king, 
with the greatest kindness and sincerity, asked permission to 
make the third in this friendship. 

Wishing to have the Bishop of Geneva always near him, 
Henry offered him the greatest inducements to remain at court, 
but was unsuccessful. Francis was not to be caught with worldly 
bait. Neither the honor of being made coadjutor of the see of 
Paris nor the prospect of soon obtaining the honors of the car- 
dinalate tempted the faithful bishop to separate himself from his 
beloved Savoy. He writes to Madame de Chantal from the 
court, assuring her that, having made his novitiate of court life, 
nothing would induce him to make his profession. He says that 
he (this man of such holy simplicity, such entire unworldliness !) 
has learned at court to be “more simple and less worldly.” He 
tells her: “On Christmas eve | preached before the queen, but 
I assure you that I preached neither better nor more enthusias- 
tically before all these princes and princesses than I would have 
done in the chapel of our little Visitation at Annecy.’’ 

I fancy the good bishop was often mightily amused at “all 
these princes and princesses” of the court, at worldly people 
wherever he found them, for our saint knew how to aim a delicate 
little shaft of harmless sarcasm when necessity required it, and 
he had a keen perception of the humorous side of life. Was 
there ever yet a great man, or good, or genial, lacking such per- 
ception—lacking the power of hearty laughter that is so true a 
balance for all of life’s small miseries ? 

The saint’s brother, in holy orders as already mentioned, once 
craved his pardon for some hot words, saying that he feared he 
had never made anybody happy, so testy was his temper. 
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“Oh! yes, you have,” answered Francis; ‘“ you have certainly 
made one person very happy.” “Iam glad to hear it,” was the 
reply, “but who can it be?” Francis smiled and said: “ The lady 
whom you did not marry.” 

After all, our test of a man’s worth is as largely in the opinton 
his friends have of him as in our own knowledge of those friends 
themselves. This test applied to St. Francis is best shown in 
the work entitled The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, written by his 
life-long friend, John Camus, Bishop of Belley, who was conse- 
crated to the episcopal dignity by the Bishop of Geneva. This 
book has all the quaint simplicity of an antique chronicle, and is 
written in a spirit of loving reverence that shows us what entire 
truth there was in the author’s naive remark that St. Francis was 
his “ beau-ideal in everything.” His endeavors to model him- 
self after his ideal were sometimes amusing, particularly when, on 
one occasion, they led him to imitate the Bishop of Geneva’s 
quiet, forcible, unaffected style of preaching. His own style was 
impetuous, rhetorical, glowingly enthusiastic, withal only less 
effective than the quietness of his model, which, lacking the 
sweet kindliness, the unction of piety that animated every word 
or action proceeding from the Bishop of Geneva, would have 
been very ineffective. The combination of styles in the Bishop 
of Belley’s oratorical efforts was so grotesque that his congrega- 
tion listened to him in open-mouthed wonder, and probably with 
many a giggling doubt of his entire sanity. Buta smile and a 
word from St. Francis brought the over-zealous bishop back to 
his own style of preaching, much to the comfort of his hearers. 

As in his preaching, so in his entire life Francis was the 
determined enemy of singularity. In the hope of discovering 
the secret of his friend’s extraordinary sanctity, Bishop Camus 
adopted an amusing device. While the Bishop of Geneva was 
paying the Bishop of Belley one of the visits that the two friends 
‘ annually exchanged, the latter had some peep-holes bored in the 
wall that separated his room from his guest’s, and whenever his 
friend was alone he took observations that resulted in the con- 
viction that the Bishop of Geneva prayed, and meditated, and 
read, and slept just as other people did. What the visitor 
thought of this loving espionage I do not know, but I am certain 
that Bishop Camus was too ingenuous not to have made a clean 
breast of the whole matter. Replete as the book is with such 
bits of biography and autobiography, it is also, for St. Francis de 
Sales, the best compendium of his doctrine. 

In all the narrations of his life we meet with charming things 
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concerning our saint. We are told of his gracious hospitality, 
and of the various ways in which, with his unerring gift of mak- 
ing people happy, he strove to interest and amuse his guests; of 
his charity and humility, his moderation, his unobtrusive pen- 
ances and mortifications, his evangelical love of his enemies, and 
his constant practice of a thousand other virtues, for with the 
saints the virtues are the rounds of a ladder, from one of which 
they mount steadily to another. He had the greatest love for 
“the little virtues,” those rough diamonds that pave the road of 
ordinary, commonplace people, and which are so often kicked 
‘aside as so many worthless pebbles. Kindness and amiability he 
could never extol sufficiently. We all know his maxim that “a 
‘spoonful of honey will catch more flies than a thousand barrels 
of vinegar.” We all know, too, his opinion that a truly humble 
person is not the one who has most ill to say of himself, but the 
one who entirely ignores himself. To adopt this criterion would 
go far towards convincing us that we are all Uriah Heeps at 
heart. By way of persuading ourselves of the unwiseness of 
airing our grievances against ourselves, it would be well to 
remember that St. Francis always took a certain humorous 
pleasure in gravely accepting the exaggerated self-depreciations 
of mock-humble people and treating them as the most matter-of- 
fact of truths. Selflove, with all its ingenious defences, he 
thoroughly understood and knew always how to detect. Indeed, 
it was a saying of his that “our self-love only dies a quarter of 
an hour after we do.” 

None of his biographers fail to tell us of his kindness to his ser- 
vants. He had a favorite valet, who was so devoted to his master 
that he bubbled over with indignation at the saint whenever the 
latter ventured to make his toilet without waiting for the valet’s 
assistance. It was to this young man, of whom he was very fond, 
that the saint one day, for reasons that had common-sense 


decidedly on their side, gave some excellent anti-Matrimonial © 


advice, ending with the remark: “ Matrimony is an order wherein 
profession precedes the noviceship. Could there be a year of 
probation, as in cloisters, few indeed would profess.” 

And yet, incredible though it may seem, the valet was actually 
assisted by his master to take the plunge into matrimony he so 
much desired. How? Well, let me tell you the story. It hap- 
pened one day that the bishop rang several times for his attend- 
ant without getting any response. Wondering a little what 
could be the cause of his unusual tardiness, the amiable prelate 
determined to make inquiries personally, and so went on tip-toe 
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to the valet’s quarters, where he found the delinquent seated at 
his table, surrounded by blotted and crumpled sheets of paper, 
his face wearing that indescribable look which has but one of two 
meanings, either that a man. is losing his reason, or—that he is 
writing a love-letter. The saint’s profound knowledge of human 
nature probably assured him that his valet was in the latter 
plight, and, after quietly watching the luckless scribe’s frantic 
attacks upon the unresponsive ink-pot, he gently inquired the 
cause of all this agitation, In amoment the valet was on his 
knees, the picture of confusion and humiliation, and. the bishop 
was heartily laughing as he held out his hand for the letter, after 
hearing the youth’s incoherent explanations. After some demur 
the valet, reassured by the tone of his gentle master, stammered 
out that it was a letter to his dear one, and gave the blotted tes- 
tament of his affection. into the bishop’s hand. St. Francis, after 
reading it, smilingly shook his head and said: ‘‘ Ah! but this will 
never win her, Let me show you how toset about it.” Accord- 
ingly, he seated himself at the table, and wrote such a letter that 
the valet’s happiness, if he was right in supposing marriage-bells 
could assure it, was evermore secured. 

A trait as admirable in the good bishop's character as his 
fatherly kindness to those in his service was his tender affection 
for little children, Whenever he appeared in the streets of 
Annecy he was instantly surrounded by children, who formed 
themselves into a body-guard to escort fim wherever he was 
going, much to the disgust of the dignified and decorous eccle- 
siastics who sometimes accompanied.their bishop, It is easy to 
believe that the saint who was so fond of Christ’s little ones had 
a corner of his capacious heart specially reserved for the holy 
attachments of friendship. In truth, numbers of friends, devoted, 
true, and sympathetic, he had, but Grief was a frequent visitor to 
his affectionate heart. Not only father and mother and several 
brothers and sisters did he follow with. sorrowing soul to the 
grave, but many well-beloved friends were also numbered 
among those for whom he mourned. Not of those who pre- 
ceded him to the tomb was the friend whose soul was most akin 
to. his, who is most indissolubly connected with his life and 
work. A grand and noble figure is this Jane Frances Frémiot, 
Baroness. de Chantal, whom St. Francis called /rzend and whom 
the church calls saint. 

The restrictions.of space, not those of inclination, forbid my 
lingering over the details of the, life and. character of this holy 
widow who shares with Francis de Sales the honor of having 
founded the order of Visitation Nuns. For brevity’s sake 
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adopting the cold and superlative terms which we are’ so fond 
of using where superiority, particularly the superiority of sanc- 
tity, is in question, let me describe her merely as a most re- 
markable woman. Never was there an earthly friendship more 
devoid of all earthliness than that which united her to the 
Bishop of Geneva. Its beginning was the result of heavenly in- 
spiration, and its continued influence upon both souls was no less 
heavenly. I never read more charming letters than those writ- 
ten by the bishop to Madame de Chantal. In them, delightfully 
and unaffectedly mingled with spiritual counsel and comfort, are 
dainty bits of description, quaint philosophy, charming droller- 
ies. These letters show us the paternal care with which he 
watched over the spiritual and temporal welfare of Madame de 
Chantal’s children, the story of whose lives is as sad as it is in- 
teresting. The eldest of these children, the beautiful-souled 
Marie Aymée, ended her innocent life a short time after her 
marriage to Bernard de Sales, the brother who was dearest to 
Francis’ heart, and whose death upon the battle-field left his 
young wife desolate as a flower broken from its stem. The 
letter to the Baroness de Chantal in which the saint deplores 
the death of these two beings so dear to both of them is a model 
of tender and saintly condolence. 

And what his letters to this dear friend were, that, in scarcely 
less degree, were the letters written to his numerous other 
friends, to the many other souls that found in his guidance the 
way to peace and true happiness. Many were the passionate, 
unhappy hearts, consuming themselves with wretchedness and 
unrest, as such hearts have a foolish way of doing, who found 
rest and soothing in his counsels. He simplified the means to a 
devout life. By his help the narrow road became, not indeed 
less narrow, but more attractive and more flowery. With St. 
Francis the reign of the Beatitudes seemed about to establish 
itself on earth. [t could have been said of the souls under his 
direction as it was of the early Christians, “See how they love 
one another !” 

He firmly combated melancholy in all its forms, from fierce 
depression to languid sadness, with the incidental evils of worry- 
ing and hurrying. The “blue devils” of our nineteenth century 
he would have had little patience with. The sunshine of his 
words and spirit would have sent them scurrying off from us. 
His aim was to enforce content and courage and. cheerful 
patience in the path of daily duty. Just as constantly did he en- 
deavor to implant in the souls under his care the seeds of that 
divine joy, of all gifts the most blessed, which was ever burning 
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in his heart, animating his gentle voice, illuminating his amiable 
countenance. It was also his endeavor to kindle in these souls 
a love for the beautiful devotion to the Sacred Heart, at once the 
most practical and poetical of all devotions, which he was the 
first to publicly advocate, but which these latter times have the 
honor of having brought to its full development. 

Of his devotional writings, the most comprehensive and best 
known are the Jutroduction to a Devout Life and the treatise on 
the Love of God. The preface of the letters answers the purpose: 
of a brief literary autobiography. These two books caused 
almost as much of a sensation in the world of letters as in the 
devotional world, for the literary style of the Bishop of Geneva, 
the best French critics have decided, serves as a model of clear- 
ness, elegance, and simplicity. Pope Pius IX. was indeed nobly 
inspired when, in 1877, after raising St. Francis de Sales to the 
honor of a Doctor of the Church, he pronounced him the patron 
of Catholic writers. 

After twenty years of faithful and unremitting work among 
his people, Francis began to think more earnestly of the design 
he had long cherished, of resigning the cares of his episcopate 
and retiring to some quiet spot where he could follow in the 
footsteps of the Fathers of the Desert, and devote himself unre- 
servedly to his literary labors and to the contemplation of 
eternal things. It was the dream of solitude that has always 
been the pet vision of the saints, and that has been realized by 
very few. St. Francis was not to be of this number. His song 
of rest was not to be sung till his voice blended with the music 
of the eternal harmonies. 

In November, 1622, the bishop accepted the invitation of the 
Duke of Savoy to accompany his court to Avignon, where they 
were joined by Louis XIII. and the French court, and then set 
out together for Lyons. In that city Francis did not join in 
many of the festivities of the court, but divided his time between 
good works of every sort and preaching. His strength began to 
grow less, though his exertions did not diminish. On the 27th 
of December, after saying Mass, preaching, and following his 
ordinary round of duties, he made several visits of ceremony de- 
volving upon him and returned to his apartments, but had scarce- 
ly exchanged a few kind words with his faithful valet when he 
fell to the floor in a swoon. It was the beginning of the end. 
He never again rose from the bed on which he was tenderly 
laid. On the evening of the next day, the 28th of December, he 
rendered back his pure soul to its Creator. 
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The news of the illness of the Bishop of Geneva had scarcely 
spread through the town before the solemn ringing of the great 
bell of the cathedral told the people that this seigneur of hearts 
was dead. Even the deep tones of the bell seemed to vibrate 
with a throb of grief that the beloved of the people had gone 
from among them. There were sad hearts in Lyons that night, 
and when the news reached his own dear Savoy there was 
weeping and crying aloud for the lost bishop who had been to 
his well-beloved people of Annecy and to his loved but ungrate- 
ful Geneva a friend and a father. 

It was not till the 29th of January, a month after his death, 
that the mortal remains of Francis de Sales were interred at An- 
necy, much to the jealous distress of the people of Lyons, where 
the bishop had always been a favorite, and the people of Geneva. 
The occasion of his interment was also the occasion of a last 
proof of his friendship for Madame de Chantal. We are told 
that when she approached the bier the right hand of the dead 
saint raised itself as if to bless her. 

It seemed, in truth, as if the spirit of the good bishop still 
lingered lovingly among his people, as if, not having known 
how to refuse a request during his edrthly life, he could not, 
from his heavenly home, learn to look less kindly upon his sup- 
pliants. During his lifetime miraculous powers had sometimes 
been given him, as when, during his apostolate of Chablais, at his 
prayer a Calvinist widow’s child had been brought back to life. 
After his death an extraordinary number of well-authenticated 
miracles spread the news of his sanctity abroad and increased 
the popular love and reverence in which his memory was held. 

In October, 1661, Francis de Sales was beatified by the de- 
cree of Alexander VII. Four years afterwards the same pontiff 
ordained that the ceremony of the bishop’s canonization take 
place, and that his feast-day be celebrated throughout the Catho- 
lic world on the 29th of January of each year. 

Let us not only salute St. Frances de Sales, Bishop, Confes- 
sor, and Doctor of the Church, as patron of Catholic writers, but 
as patron of all of us who are within the pale of the Church ; for 
the lesson we need most is that which poet and saint alike 
teach : 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all,” 
- ELWARD Ev, 
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THE late Laurence Oliphant was a man who, in addition toa 
singularly versatile genius, seems to have possessed in an excep- 
tional degree the courage of his convictions. An Englishman of 
wealth and excellent position, shrewd, observant, practical; an 
adventurer in the best sense of that word; a diplomatist, a sug- 
gestive and entertaining novelist, his interior life, as revealed in 
his latest work, Scientific Religion (Buffalo: Charles A. Wen- 
borne), the American edition of which appeared soon after his 
recent death, seems to have had an intimate correspondence 
with this varied exterior. In his “sub-surface consciousness,” to 
adopt one of his own expressions, he was also an adventurer, an 
explorer, a seeker-out of things new and strange, and finally, as 
he professed and, we doubt not, as he most sincerely believed, 
a commissioned reconciler of difficulties and bearer of messages 
from on high, . 

The account he gives of the genesis of a book which we find 
interesting in spite of its prolixity, right in intention in spite of 
frequent vagaries, and abounding in true things, juxtapusited 
though they are with glaring errors and fantastic dreams, is sub- 
stantially that he received its contents by inspiration, through 
the instrumentality of his first wife, who died about a year be- 
fore it was written, Mrs. Oliphant is said by those who knew 
her to have been a woman of great force of mind and elevation 
of character, and the brief account given on page 60 of this vol- 
ume of the nature of the discipline to which the pair voluntarily 
submitted themselves during a period of years, with the single 
hope of thus rendering themselves “ more available instruments 
in God’s hands,” inclines the reader to believe their testimony. 
The total inference to be drawn from this and other books of its 
author is that the relations between the pair differed radically 
from those of ordinary marriage. The union between them was 
what Mr, Oliphant describes as 


“a condition of moral and intellectual affinity which was the result of 
a long and arduous effort, extending over many years... . The effect of 
this internal connection was to mitigate to an inconceivable degree the 
sense of loss which at first threatened to overwhelm me when she passed 
_ into her present sphere of usefulness; for she was soon able to reach me 

through the internal tie which had been formed by this interlocking of our 
finer-grained material atoms while in the flesh, and it was only during the 
short interval consequent upon thair dislocation from the atoms of ordi- 
nary matter that my suffering was acute.” 
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The obvious inference to be drawn from such a statement 
would seem to be that Mr. Oliphant was a spiritualist. But 
though, prior to 1865, he had devoted a good deal of time to in- 
vestigating the phenomena of mediumship, he appears to have 
ended by holding no belief with reference to the world of unseen 
intelligences substantially different from that common to all 
nominal Christians, though intensely realized by few outside 
of the Catholic Church. He denounces all attempts to open 
communication with the unseen by means of spiritualism and 
experiments in hypnotism, as dangerous in the highest degree, 
simply because they open the door to invasion from the infernal 
forces. His book begins with the statement of his belief that a 
final struggle is now impending, so far as our planet is concern- 
ed, between these forces and the heavenly ones, while in the un- 
seen universe it is already raging. In common with many an- 
other seer who differs from him in what seem fundamental 
respects, he holds that the present is the age of the Holy Spirit, 
of individual enlightenment and responsibility, and of intense in- 
terior, and, very possibly, of exterior, warfare as well, in which 
all that opposes itself against God and his Christ will be finally 
and for ever overcome. Such a conflict, as he says truly enough, 
“is anticipated in all the existing forms of religion, down to 
those which may almost be called heathen superstitions—antici- 
pated by a dumb instinct in the minds of men who cannot be 
said to have any religion.” It is for this reason that he urges, 
and believes himself divinely inspired to urge, upon all who be- 
come aware of a call from above to this warfare, the necessity of 
self-discipline, and purity of life and motive. 

It would be impossible to condense into the space at our 
disposal any fully intelligible account of this bulky volume. 
The first part comprises a discussion of the nature and value of 
inspiration ; an effort to justify the title of “scientific” by show- 
ing what a tangible basis the atomic constitution of the universe 
furnishes for communication between the unseen and the seen ; 
a rapid study of various religious systems, and a more extended 
one of Christianity, as Mr. Oliphant gathers that from his private 
study of the Bible and his “inspired ’”’ penetration into its hidden 
sense. These occupy nearly half the volume. The second part 
is devoted, in the first place, to an unfolding of the hidden sense 
thus discovered, especially in the books of Genesis and the Reve- 
lations of St. John. Mr. Oliphant finds no difficulty in being 
dogmatic, and we find none in believing his expressions of 
humility about it to be genuine, even when the matter of his 
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statements causes a smile of amusement or a frown of indigna- 
tion. As he very naively remarks: 


“It is not because I imagine myself to be any better than others, or 
more favored than others, or, so far as I am aware, have any personal feel- 
ing in the matter, that I enter upon this task, but simply because I feel it 
imposed upon me as a sacred duty, from which I dare not shrink. If I am 
obliged to make statements dogmatically, which are incapable of proof by 
a process of reasoning, it is because, when one is absolutely certain of a fact, 
it is difficult to speak of it otherwise than dogmatically, even if it is not 
susceptible of proof. Thus I may be conscious of having pain in some part 
of my body in consequence of a remedy which I had applied, and state 
it as an absolute fact ; though it may be quite impossible for me to prove 
it except by saying to those who doubt me, ‘Apply the same remedy and 
you will feel the same pain.’” 


It should be remarked, just here, that Mr. Oliphant does not 

believe his experiences to be exceptional, save so far as they may 
be narrowly individual. To make one’s self a channel for the 
Holy Spirit, or, as he usually prefers to say, the Holy Pneuma, 
or the Divine Feminine, he holds that all that is necessary is a 
rigid discipline of the lower nature, protracted through years, 
an ardent love for humanity, and a profound faith in God and in 
Jesus Christ, 
“Who was such an incarnation of divine inspiration as was never 
manifested upon the earth, either before or since, and who is now the 
radiative centre of the seen and unseen worlds. . . . All inspirations which 
ignore Him as their source, through whatever channel they may come, de- 
generate into speculative theories,” 

But in spite of this avowal, and also of his belief in the mira- 
culous birth of our Lord, and the absolute necessity of a vital, 
actual connection with His Sacred Humanity for those who 
would live His life, Mr. Oliphant denies His essential divinity. 
And his training, his lack of real knowledge, shown elsewhere in 
his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity, which we think 
he misapprehended rather than disbelieved, and his prejudices, 
combining to blind him concerning that true communion with 
His humanity which our Lord provided for, he is compelled to 
recur to the atomic theory for his proof that the blood of Christ 
was shed for man’s salvation in order that its atoms might be- 
come an integral portion of our earth, and so be distributed 
throughout its length and breadth for ever. 

However, all this is but preliminary to Mr. Oliphant’s true 
theme, which is an endeavor to show what is the real nature of 
the “earth malady,” whence it proceeded, and how alone it may 
be cured. He begins his exegesis of Genesis with the bold 
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statement that the “ man” whose “ creation” is recorded in the 
first chapter of Genesis, who was made in the image of God, and 
to whom all dominion was given over creatures, “ was called 
Adam, or Adam Cadmon,” and that he was immeasurably supe- 
rior to the Adam who was “formed out of the slime of the earth” 
and into whose face the Lord “breathed the breath of life” 
before he “became a living soul,’ as recorded in the second 
chapter. The first earth, says Mr. Oliphant, was likewise far 
superior to its successor, on which we live, and Adam Cadmon, 
having fallen, through a perverse exercise of his free-will, be- 
came Satan. He was 


“invested with powers almost equal to the Deity—could control all 
the principles represented in the nature by which he was surrounded, and 
possessed the divine attributes to such a high degree that, when his will 
became perverted, he imagined himself to be equal, if not superior, to God. 
On this insane delusion taking possession of his mind, and the Divine 
Feminine principle within him having become perverted, he represented 
instead the infernal feminine or lust principle, as his name Satan implies, 
. «. Henceforth the object of the infernals was to close the creation which 
was about to come into existence—and which is our world—to the opera- 
tion of the Divine Feminine, and to substitute for it the infernal feminine ; 
and the struggle between the . . . unfallen and the fallen angels has been 
carried on in man over this principle ever since ” (p. 226-7). 


Concerning this exposition, and others which bear a strong re- 
semblance to cabalistic teaching, Mr. Oliphant remarks that they 
are such as have been “shown” to him, and that though they are 
‘to some extent supported by the Kabalah, they are in nowise 
drawn from it.” He felt bound to begin by them “for the pur- 
pose of explaining the origin of the moral malady from which 
this world is suffering, in order to elucidate the nature of the 
remedy to be applied.” That malady he declares to be the per- 
version of the sex-principle, introduced by the disobedience of 
“Adam Cadnion” into the world described in the first chapter 
of Genesis, and which transcended the present one in ways not 
possible for the limited intellect of existing man to comprehend. 
Of him and his companions, who, “ like all beings in their es- 
sence, were bi-sexual,” he says: 


“They were patterned closely after the divine image, with an absolute 
freedom of will, and powers of a stupendous character. In accordance with 
the divine method of rule, there was. one among them in whom supreme 
authority was vested. His faculties transcended anything of which we 
have any idea, and in him originated the idea that his will, which was free, 
was. his own, and not God’s freedom acting in him. The consequences 
which resulted to humanity from this false conception we shall see later- 
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It produced a conflict in the ‘ Day-Star,’ to use Isaiah’s nomenclature, and 
there was ‘war in heaven,’ Michael and those who clung to the true con- 
ception of free-will rebelling against the authority of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, who is since known as Satan. It was the supreme position with which 
the latter was endowed which gave rise to the tradition, recorded in Jude, 
that Michael, disputing with Satan ‘about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation,’ but could only say, ‘The Lord rebuke 
thee!’ 

“This passage is deeply interesting, as throwing light upon the relations 
which subsist between the fallen and the unfallen parts of the preceding, or 
Elohistic, universe. Though divided into two hostile camps, and though it 
underwent a violent atomic dislocation on the occasion of the conflict 
which took place between the opposing will-principles, it still forms but 
one universe, and the collision continues between the antagonistic forces ; 
nor can the magnetic contact by which they are united be severed. This 
contact is both direct and indirect, Direct as between the two hostile por- 
tions in the region they occupy, and indirect through both the visible and 
invisible portions of our universe. And here I feel compelled to make a 
statement which it has been necessary thus to lead up to, but which does, 
in fact, furnish us with a key to the mystery of our complex earthly exist- 
ence. 

“ Races are generated through a primal pair. The primal pair, in the case 
of the world preceding our own, were called Adam, or Adam Cadmon. 
And it was the perversion of the will-principle by this Adam Cadmon, who 
was supreme in his universe, which produced the catastrophe. In other 
words, the first Adam mentioned in the Bible has become the Devil, or 
Satan, who wages perpetual war against his Maker, and whose rebellion was 
succeeded by an atomic dislocation in his outer organism, which involved a 
divorce from his own feminine complement; and by a conflict between the 
male and female principles in that region of the fallen universe in which 
he still exercises rule.” 


In our own planet, which, according to Mr. Oliphant, emerg- 
ed from the destruction of the primal abode of Adam Cadmon 
and his race, and which, owing to its formation from the “ phvsi- 
cal débris” of its predecessor, is still ‘atomically interlocked ” 
with it, the “ grosser and far more material” Adam who is our 
ancestor, was “formed out of the dust of the ground,” and is 
“closely allied in atomic structure to the nature by which he is 
surrounded.” That there was not found for Adam “a helpmeet 
for him,” and that God formed one from one of his ribs, behold- 
ing whom he said: “ This is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh. . . . Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife,” 


“signifies that these principles” (the male and female) “are absolutely in- 
severable, and are inherent in every man and in every woman long before the 
moment of birth. Though neither may know in mortal life who the com- 
plementary being is, each person is born with an atomic structure, the 
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particles of which are interlocked with those of the complementary being, 
and must be so to all time. .. , It is not possible, however, for two beings 
who are thus interlocked to pass into. two opposite regions ; for inasmuch 
as an internal attraction is constantly drawing their souls together, though 
their bodies may be far apart, and inasmuch as the atomic quality of their 
affections or passions is essentially one, they always develop in the same 
direction. The upward or downward tendency is common to both, because 
they are essentially not two but one” (p. 234). 

We have quoted enough—more than enough, possibly—to 
give a suggestion of Mr. Oliphant’s drift. To give more thana 
suggestion of a very full book, of which much the greater part 
is devoted to clearing up the ground in the way we have tried 
to indicate, is impossible. What he was driving at, as a point 
which to his mind it seemed practical to reach, and use as a ful- 
crum from which to move the moral and religious world from its 
stagnation to a healthier life, was his doctrine that the new de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit will manifest itself through such of 
these “complementary beings” as are not only developing up- 
ward, but have arrived at the consciousness of their dual nature. 
They may, in rare instances, according to the new seer, be living 
on this earth at the same time, but that they should know each 
other here is improbable. The one who is still in the flesh will 
become conscious of its mate on high, and the consciousness, if 
real, will testify of Jesus Christ. It will come to none who are 
not pure, with an ideal purity, in both heart and life. Hence the 
book is in part a healthy protest against that view of marriage, 
too common, as every one knows, which sees in it more than a 
means to the divinely appointed ends of chaste union and the 
perpetuity of the human species. We do not recommend its 
perusal for various reasons, of which one is the fact that 
it would be extremely unlikely to interest the general reader, 
and another is that its denials of truths which Catholic Chris- 
tians hold sacred—denials totally unnecessary in view of its 
general beating, and as often as not caused by sheer mis- 
conception on Mr. Oliphant’s part—would be sure to cause a 
righteous repugnance in their minds. Nevertheless we have 
found it in many ways useful and suggestive. Not only does 
it deal with subjects which fourteen centuries ago interest- 
ed the average Christian perhaps more profoundly than their 
manuals of instruction and devotion do their successors of to- 
day, but it is the sincere work of a sincere and able man. But he 
lacked the fulness of revealed truth, the sure prop and guide of 
Holy Church, and the strength drawn from the Supersubstantial 
Bread without which he truly felt that man cannot live the new 
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life, and the want of which he tried to supply by means of a 
hypothetical “atomic connection” with the shed blood of Him 
whom he called his Master and his Lord. 

The first number of a series called “ Gleanings from Foreign 
Authors,” published in New York by John Delay, seems happily 
selected. It contains a trifling but pleasant sketch called 4 Love 
Match, by. Ludovic Halevy, the well-known author of L’Addé 
Constantin, followed by an extremely bright and amusing novel- 
ette by a better writer than Halevy, Victor Cherbuliez “of the 
French Academy.” King Apepi is the title of the latter, the en- 
deavor of the hero to make out to his own satisfaction that “ the 
Pharaoh under whom Joseph became minister was indeed Apo- 
phis or Apepi, King of the Hyksos,” being the slender, elastic 
thread on which are strung his misadventure in falling into love 
and his good fortune in falling out of it. A good engraving of 
Jean Frangois Millet’s ‘‘Sower” adorns the cover of the volume, 
which is well printed on good paper. 

A Happy Find (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) is another 
entertaining and innocent translation from the French of Madame 
Gagnebin. It is the work of a Protestant, and the very good 
person in it is “ Aunt Martha, the Huguenot.” It is she that 
adopts Aimée, the “ happy find” of little Roland, who develops 
later on into an Americanized hero. But there is no religious 
discussion in the story, which is simply told and likely to be in- 
teresting to young readers whose palates are yet unspoiled by 
too highly seasoned fiction. 

The sixth novel of “George Fleming,” which is the pen- 
name of Miss Julia Fletcher, is called 7he Truth about Clement Ker 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers). The truth about that eccentric gen- 
tleman and execrable husband, which at times the reader begins to 
hope may be properly blood-curdling and yet full of explicable 
mysteries, seems on the whole to be that he was addicted to 
Opium-eating as a means of escape from ghostly terrors. The 
ghost is not well managed, as ghosts go in these days of Psychi- 
cal Societies. A ghost really capable of killing two men at a 
blow, but which, after the most excellent chance to escape from its 
hiding-place, would permit itself to be fastened in by a piece of 
tape with Sir Clement's seal affixed, and never budge one unsub- 
stantial foot on its errand of destruction until somebody broke 
the tape, is just the kind of a ghost the novel-reader cannot get 
up an honest belief in. Anda ghost that cannot be believed in 
is evidently worse than no ghost at all. “ George Fleming”’ is 
an agreeable writer. She manages the strictly human part of 
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her story well, paints a landscape charmingly, and can give an 
hour’s easily forgotten pleasure which leaves no ill-taste behind 
it. But “clever” is a sufficiently comprehensive adjective for 
any book of hers which we have seen. 

For the first time Professor Hardy secures all our suffrages. 
His romance, Passe Rose (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is altogether charming; neither in plan nor exe- 
cution, neither in scenes, in characters, nor in style, would we 
have it other than it is for our own pleasure. And yet the time 
chosen is the time of Charlemagne, more than a thousand years 
back, therefore ; and he who compasses a space so great, and so 
adjusts it to the view that his reader, while conscious both of 
the strangeness and the charm, is neither repelled by awkward 
modernisms nor irritated by cheap and ill-chosen archaisms, can- 
not be less than a consummate artist. The story is not one to 
be talked about and discussed in parts, for, although it has both 
well-contrived plot and incident in plenty, it yet remains in 
memory as a series of charming pictures, so delicately conceived 
and finished that they seem to rise spontaneously, like a mirage, 
and one’s impulse is simply to enjoy, and to call others to enjoy- 
ment. Yet the workmanship is substantial and masterly, and the 
characters stand out clear cut and full of life. Who will ever for- 
get Passe Rose again, her beauty, her vigor, her pure love and 
sane, sweet womanliness, after once making her acquaintance? 

Lovell’s International Series opens its career with an old- 
fashioned story by Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, called Miss Eyon 
of Eyon Court. There isa terrible old lady in it, who will not 
forgive her brother on his death-bed, and who locks up the poor 
little heroine in a barred chamber with stuffed walls in order to 
persuade her by such means to marry a good-looking scoundrel 
who turns out to be the grandson of the old lady, hitherto sup- 
posed the most rigidly respectable of maiden ladies, Then there 
is a middle-aged, rather plain, and twice-rejected lover, who 
turns up just in time to rescue the young lady froma Clarissa- 
Harlowe-like position after she has escaped from the barred 
room and got into still worse difficulties in ‘a lonely cabin ona 
desolate moor, and who is properly rewarded by being accepted 
with thanks on the occasion of his third proposal. But the story 
is rather tame reading, notwithstanding. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
PUBLIC MORALITY AND THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The following paragraph recently appeared in the Pittsburgh Press : 


*‘ If Father Sheedy would follow up the crusade which he opened yesterday in his sermon 
against unlicensed resorts of evil in his parish until every one of them was wiped out of exist- 
ence, this city could afford to present him with the handsomest school-house in the common- 
wealth.” 


The framer of that sentence builded better than he knew. He unconsciously 
formulated the solution of the difficulty between the Catholic Church and the 
state. If you put down the saloon, says the citizen, I will put up your school. It 
means this: if that is the sort of thing you priests and people of the Catholic 
Church can do, “this city can afford to present you” with a school-house. If I 
pay for a prison in which to punish crime, why can’t I pay for a school in 
which to prevent it? If the priest who puts down dives and saloons puts up a 
school, it is likely to train children to become worthy citizens. If you affirm, says 
the citizen to Father Sheedy, that ¢%zs school is calculated to prevent crime and 
that school is not thus calculated, your opinion is entitled to consideration, for it 
is manifest that you hate crime and know how to put it down. 

It is very fortunate that Father Morgan M. Sheedy’s fierce quarrel with the 
public-school bigots of Pittsburgh happened at the same time as his quarrel with 
the dive-keepers in his parish of St. Mary of Mercy. No doubt the mass of his 
parishioners are good average Christians, yet the saloons and dives in his neigh- 
borhood must be supported in great part by men and women who acknowledge 
him as their pastor. The children of such people, and of all who are subjected 
to the same danger, need moral and religious schooling, and all that they can get 
of it. The commonly assigned purpose for building a Catholic school is the 
preservation of the faith. Now, how many born Catholics are lost for want of 
faith? Not very many. How many are lost on account of drunken parents ? 
Vast numbers. In discussing the school question, the conspicuous place given 
by the Catholic side of the controversy to the office of the school in regard to 
sound doctrine has misled many honest Protestants. They do not want to give 
their taxes for any such school. In their minds the school question is strictly and 
solely a question of creeds. The scope of state education cannot embrace a 
school whose only great purpose is to produce orthodox Catholicity. Citizenship 
the state can pay for and ought, but in this country religion as such is entitled to 
respect and fair play, and nothing more, unless in some of its particular functions 
it contributes ‘directly to good citizenship. The parochial school-building is 
eloquent of the faith of a priest and people, and of their fear of doctrinal error ; 
their pulpit should be, like Father Sheedy’s, eloquent of their hatred of vice and 
their love of morality. Where priest and people work together for good citizen- 
ship even in their church, much rather will they do so in their school. The long 
hours and chief work of the parish school are devoted to training in the secular 
branches ; they are the proximate preparation for the secular life. Religion is 
necessary, then, not only for sound doctrine, but as the only reliable influence to 
secure moral cleanliness in the secular life. It is as a moral influence that it 
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recommends itself to the state—zood sense and experience bear testimony to its 
effectiveness—and makes the state its debtor. 
Every priest who, like Father Sheedy, is a fearless and outspoken enemy of 


vice and corruption in his neighborhood is the most potent advocate of Christian 
education. 





A correspondent asks for direction in examining the topics of papal infalli- 
bility and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. On the first topic, the following works 
may be recommended as perhaps the best among many good ones: De Religéone 
et Ecclesia, by Cardinal Mazzella, published at Rome, and probably to be had 
through the Benzigers; Petri Privilegium, written in English, by Cardinal 
Manning, London, Longmans, 1871; Zhe Pope and the Church, Part Il, 
“ Infallibility,” by F. Paul Bottalla, S.J., London, Burns & Oates, 1870; Cathedra 
Petri, by Mr. Allnatt, 3d edit., London, Burns & Oates, 1883, a work specially 
rich in authorities and critical notes on the same. . The series of volumes by Mr. 
Allies, under the general title Tze Formation of Christendom, are not in the 
category of controversial writings, but they cast much light of historical informa- 
tion on the topics of controversy. 

An excellent work on Marian devotion is the Virgin Mary, by F. Raphael 
Melia, Longmans, 1868. A. F. H. 





READING CIRCLES. 


Those who have perused the various communications lately published under 
the head of Reading Circles in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD will be especially in- 
terested in this letter from the honorary secretary of St. Anselm’s Society, Very 
Rev. Provost Wenham, from which we quote as follows : 

“I have read with great interest the papers you have been good enough to 
send to meon Reading Circles. I wish your movement all success, for indis- 
criminate reading is one of the greatest dangers of ourtime. If I can help you 
in any way I shall be glad to do so. 

“We go on the plan of not aiming toohigh. We cannot expect Catholics to 
read only Catholic books, but we select the best of the Catholic books, and the 
best and safest non-Catholic.standard works, so as to give plenty of interesting 
reading and leave them nocause to complain that they are debarred from a reason- 
able amount of intellectual recreation. 

“ Hoping to hear from. you again, etc. J. G. WENHAM.” 

In response to the invitation extended to authors, asking for their views on 
Reading Circles, one of our correspondents writes : “ Certainly if authors have an 
interest in their own productions they will offer their assistance now. It ought 
surely to be a mutual benefit. The increased demand for their works will natu- 
rally follow.” 

Much can be claimed for the financial assistance and encouragement liberally 
given to American writers by THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. In its pages many of 
the best recent stories have been first published, among which may be mentioned 
A Woman of Culture and Solitary Island, from the same hand which wrote the 
following letter: 
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“ Asa Catholic writer I am thoroughly interested in the idea of the Reading Circles. In 
this country the author who writes a Catholic story has no audience and no publisher, Secular 
publishing houses will not take his books, and religious ones cannot afford to take them, They 
do not pay the publisher, even when the author has paid half the expenses of publication, 

** By a Catholic book I mean not a professedly religious book on religious topics, but one 
in which Catholic principles must appear in one shape or another, whatever the subject-mat- 
ter be. 

“With few or none to read his books, the Catholic author must either become his own pub- 
lisher or suppress himself, alternatives which mean the same thing. 

‘The Reading Club may have ‘many aims, but this one result it will surely have: it will 
give the poor author his readers and his admirers, his little checks and some healthy applause, 
He will no longer feel bound to apologize to well-read Catholics for writing a book of which 
they know nothing, and his friends will not be afraid to introduce him to others by his literary 
name. The happy publishers of his second and third editions will bless him and shave him, 
and though he may die poor, he will still be richer than Augustus, who had to ask at the last 
moment for final applause. 

“Author and publisher will thus be benefited by the Reading Clubs. 

‘*JoHN TALBOT SMITH.” 


Space will not permit us to print all the letters received. As showing that 
an interest is manifested for the success of the Reading Circles in many localities, 
we mention only the initials of the writers and their place of residence. Letters 
have come from J. C. J., Cleveland, O.; E. A. McM., Roxbury, Mass.; M. G. H., 
Summit, N. J.; M. A. S., Cincinnati, O.; L. M.C., Cincinnati, O.; T. G. R., Hav- 
erhill, Mass.; F. E., Cambridgeport, Mass.; A. M. E. H., Buffalo, N. Y.; F.S.P., 
Mobile, Ala.; M. M., Cincinnati, O.; J. P. L., Boston, Mass. 


This letter contains valuable suggestions : 


“An attempt was made here a few years ago to form a class in church history by a lady 
who is deeply interested in this matter, It was unsuccessful in spite of her zealous efforts, 
owing partly to the fact that the reading was done together instead of at home, as is now in- 
tended. Too much time was expended for the results attained. I think, however, occasiorial 
meetings would be beneficial. They might be necessary in case readers exchanged books, as 
Catholic works are not easily obtained by the generality. 

“‘ We have in —— a good public library, to which I am a frequent visitor, THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp and the local Catholic newspaper are in the reading-room, Knowing there were a 
number of Catholic works in the circulating department, but wishing to be more accurately 
informed, I laid the case before the librarian. I met with the utmost courtesy, and was given 
all possible aid by the librarian and attendants, 

“ Unfortunately for my purpose, the library is in a transition state between the old and new 
catalogues. The Catholic books are generally new ones. It will be about eight months before 
the new catalogue is ready, as they have only reached ‘K.’ 

“I was allowed to see the prepared cards, and found titles of fifty-five Catholic works, aside 
from twenty volumes of O. A. Brownson, There are more than this number registered, but, 
not knowing the authors and not then having time to examine them, I cannot vouch for them. 
Others still that I have drawn are not onthe cards. This number does not include poetry or 
fiction (which is fairly well represented by Christian Reid, Lady Fullerton, Mary Agnes Tinck- 
er, Kathleen O’Meara, Mrs. Lillie, Mrs. Martin, Gerald Griffin, Banim, F. Marion Crawford, 
and others, besides many translations), but treats of history, biography, and doctrine. 

‘“‘ The librarian promises to recommend for purchase to the board of managers any list of 
books needed by our Reading Circle. He is not a Catholic, but a liberal-minded Protestant, as 
you may infer from the following: 

“* He says there are at*least a dozen books he could name, strongly anti-Catholic in tone, 
which are gotten up to please the general public. These books are in constant demand. He 
asks as a favor that I name an equal number of Catholic books that will offset them to place in 
the library. He will make out the list this week; one of the books is 7ke Dawn of Liberty in 
“The Building of a Nation” series. He also says there is a great need of a popular Catholic 
History of England. Lingard does not attract the popular taste. 
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‘*T gratefully accepted the offer, feeling my own inability, but determined to do my best to 
find those capable of assuming such a responsibility. Therefore I ask your help, and that of 
such readers as will co-operate if you think best to lay the matter before the Reading Circle. 
Whether or not you invite the readers’ assistance, I beg yours most earnestly. It seems to me 
an opportunity too good to be neglected. If the books are placed in the library they will be cir- 
culated, for two of the attendants are Catholics, J. O. M.” 


From St. Xavier’s Academy, Westmoreland County, Pa., two letters have 
been sent, conveying good wishes and words of approval for the Reading Circles. 
The letters are signed by Misses Genevieve E+ Reid and Grace M. McElroy. 
The latter mentions some practical examples which came under her own ob- 
servation of the good caused by a knowledge of Catholic authors. 

A plan has been proposed at Rochester, N. Y., with a view to the speedy 
formation of a Reading Circle. For the benefit of all interested it is submitted 
with our hearty approval : 


‘* I propose an initiation fee of fifty cents and an annual fee of one dollar. With this 
amount to select, with great discrimination, a sufficient number of books. Each will contain 
on the fly-leaf a printed list of members, arranged according to residence. To every lady will 
be sent one or two books, which may be retained two weeks, and must then be passed to the 
one whose name follows on the list, All books to be passed the 1st and 15th of the month, 
and the dates when received and when passed to be noted by each member. 

‘We seem, as a class, most unfamiliar with our own literature, and, therefore, in forming 
a Book Club it is necessary to avoid too heavy reading, which would soon discourage all but 
those above the average literary taste. Many timid persons might be deterred from joining a 
club in which too much individual effort would be required, and my object being in the start to 
interest all, I consider this a cogent reason for suggesting this plan, which will give each one an 
opportunity of becoming conversant with Catholic literature without the necessity of frequent 
discussion or public reading. However, I hope from this beginning will emanate many /ocal 
clubs for critical study and research. 

** Any one desiring to purchase a club book may signify such intention by writing her 
name therein. At the close of the year it will be sold for half the original cost. Books of 
fiction will be circulated with a more solid work, EMILIE GAFFNEY,” 


Wherever it can be done, we would suggest that the books gathered by a 
Reading Circle be reserved to form the nucleus of a parish library instead of 
being sold at half-price to individual members. In places having a parish library 
already established the expense may be very much lessened. 

In the June number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD we hope to make a summary 
of the suggestions obtained from the letters received ; and also give an outline of 
the course of reading to be recommended in the first list of books, which is now 
almost ready for publication. This list will be forwarded to all who will have 


sent ten cents in postage-stamps. 
DEPARTMENT READING CIRCLES, 
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DISSERTATIONES QUADAM PHILOSOPHIC#. Elaborate a P. Engelberto 
Gey, O.S.F., Ph. Prof. in Colleg. ad S. Fr. Sol., Quincyz, Ill. Benzi- 
ger Fratres. 1888. 


Any student of philosophy who can understand these dissertations at 
one reading deserves a gold medal; and one who can understand them 
after any numberof readings deserves a silver medal. Not that they are 
_ totally unintelligible, but that the author, who has undoubtedly a remark- 
able metaphysical talent, has studied condensation and brevity of expres- 
sion to such purpose, that his nutshell is a hard one to crack. His great 
master, Duns Scotus, would have smiled approvingly on a pupil who pro- 
duced a specimen of metaphysical argument in a style so like his own, 
The subject of the first dissertation is The essential composition of an angel. 
The subject of the second is Zhe form of corporetty as an essential principle 
in the composition of man. The precise aim of the author is a comparison 
between the doctrine of St. Thomas and that of St. Bonaventura respecting 
the first topic, and between the doctrine of St. Thomas and that of Scotus 
concerning the second. If we understand him, he wishes to show that 
these great doctors do not contradict one another, but present different 
phases of metaphysical doctrine which can be harmonized with each other. 
To give an account of his argument in a brief critical notice is impossible, 
and to write an article on such topics would throw the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD into a panic. We refer those who are interested in the 
composition of angels and men to the pamphlet of Father Engelbert. If it 
will give consolation to him to know the opinion of the writer of this no- 
tice, we are quite ready to say that we agree with him on both points. 
Moreover, we think there is a great deal in the philosophy and theology of 
that prodigy of genius, John Duns Scotus, which can be brought out 
with great advantage, to blend with and complete the doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor. A. F. H. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS OF 1715. Compiled wholly from 
Original Documents. Edited by John Orlebar Payne, M.A. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This volume adds one more to those works of research into the lives of 
their forefathers which the present generation of English Catholics is 
showing such praiseworthy zeal in publishing. It is not Mr. Payne's first 
work, he having, with the late Canon Estcourt, brought out a larger volume 
on the English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715. The first half of the present 
volume consists of an abstract of nearly four hundred wills and letters of 
administration, The main interest of this part is genealogical, and for the 
descendants of the families mentioned will undoubtedly be great. An 
admirable index will render it easy to carry out any such investigation. 
But the interest of the work will not be confined to students of genealogy. 
There are many quaint and curious bequests in these old wills, many things 
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which edify and some, on the contrary, which are far from edifying. Here, 
for example, is a picture of a stanch, humble, and pious Catholic: 


“Charles Eyston, of East Hendred, . . . being by God’s grace steadfast and certain in 
the integrity of that Faith which his ancestors have received and learned from the wholly [s7c} 
Roman Catholic Church, the head of all churches, in which faith, and in obedience to the 
Apostolic See of Rome, he professes to have always lived and desires to dye, and that he may 
be able to accomplish this his desire by the great goodness and mercy of God through the 
merits of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and may persevere to the end in the same faith 
and obedience, earnestly begs the assistance of the suffrages and prayers of the Ever Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the universal Church of Christ, triumphant and militant, with fear and trem- 
bling beholding himself and his great unworthiness, yet so far confiding in the grace and mercy 
of God as to have a firm hope and expectation of the salvation of his soul and everlasting life 
through Jesus Christ . . . names his wife, etc.” 


Care of the poor and regard for faithful servants are noteworthy 
features in these wills. Anne Fitzwilliam desires to have “ six poor Catho- 
lics for her bearers, to have a guinea each; and two hundred poor people, 
each to have sixpence, each to say before taking the money, God be merciful 
to her soul.” Dennis Molony wishes to have two guineas divided amongst 
the poor begging at the chapel door when the service and office for the 
dead is being said for him. There are many other interesting points to be 
found in this first part. 

The second part is devoted to the Records of the Forfeited Estates 
Commissioners. These documents, which are now published for the first 
time, show in a clear light the risks to which the Catholics of the first half 
of the eighteenth century were exposed. The age of imprisonment and 
martyrdom was past; the property of Catholics was now made the object 
of attack. Mr. Payne prints the letters to the commissioners of those 
who either wished themselves to take possession of this property, or to 
receive a reward for giving information, Many letters are given of the 
apostate priest Richard Hitchmough, and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
wages of his iniquity were not very great. 

The attachment of Catholics to the house of Stuart, however chival- 
rous and noble it may have been, brought upon them many temporal mis- 
fortunes and sufferings. It is interesting to learn that the conduct of the 
English Catholics in this respect did not meet with the approval of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Mr. Payne has found in the British Museum, and pub- 
lishes in his preface, a letter in which it is stated that Mgr. Santini, nuncio 
at Brussels, “is ordered by the pope to publish that English Catholics may 
and ought to promise fidelity and entire obedience to the present govern- 
ment, but to make no mention of the pope’s authority.” It would have 
been better for the church in all ages if Catholics had had something of 
that political wisdom for which the Holy See is distinguished. 


HARPER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF READERS. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Harper’s new readers represent the latest effort of a firm of eminent 
publishers to produce a series of perfect reading-books, 

The type, page, paper, illustrations, and binding show that they have 
expended a large sum of money in giving form to the fruits of their long 
experience in book-making. The publishers evidently believe that a clear, 
bold type is of prime importance; that script letters should be used spar- 
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ingly ; that marked letters are intolerable, except in the reviews and voca- 
bularies; that artistic illustrations may be made a subordinate feature and 
still serve the double purpose of educating the eye and illuminating the 
text; that the margin should be broad enough to insure a flat surface for 
the printed matter, and that the binding should be of cloth. 

In these respects this series is in strong contrast with the miserably 
small pages, cast-off cuts, inferior binding, and pasteboard coverings of 
some other readers. 

The editorial work is of a high order. The editors have cast aside the 
foreign accumulations so long vaunted as excel/ences in certain readers. 
They have omitted the elocutionary essays and filled the space with more 
important matter. The craze for sound-marks has been resisted, and the 
so-called definition and composition exercises eliminated. The rejection 
of diacritical marks rests upon the fact that the most complete system 
cannot cope with the anomalies of our orthography. Their use for effect 
is dishonest. 2 

The limit which the editors have placed upon the introduction of script 
will meet the approval of most teachers, but they are at fault in directing 
its exclusive use for blackboard exercises. The transition from Roman 
letters to script is not so marked as that from artistic pictures to the type 
representations of the same objects. But children should not be required 
to do off-hand what is more difficult than to express arithmetical processes 
in algebraic form. 

The editors make no pretension to novelty of method in teaching read- 
ing. In the First Reader may be found the leading features of several 
methods. Pictures, familiar names, frequent repetition of words and 
phrases, and the early use of the sentence are made the basis of progres- 
sive instruction. The attractiveness of the cuts and the freshness of the 
texts are depended upon to fix attention and sustain interest. The mental 
process appealed to is “ the association of ideas.” The analytic method of 
teaching the first steps in reading is entirely discarded, although acknowl- 
edged authorities on both sides of the Atlantic have recently declared in 
favor of a return to it. 

In the succeeding numbers the grading is accomplished more by the 
presentation of suitable material than by attempts at simplifying and adapt- 
ing weighty and unfamiliar selections, Acting on the principle that the 
power to think carries with it the impulse to use appropriate words, they 
have made the advanced readers a store-house of choice language. 

They have drawn largely from the literature of current periodicals, 
thereby allowing themselves to discard the well-worn stories, fables, and 
scientific writings of commonplace authors. 

After some slight revision the series will be an ideal set of readers. 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN History, 1783-1789. By John 

Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This sketch of the political history of the United States from the end 
of the Revolutionary War to the adoption of the Federal Constitution is 
one of the most valuable, interesting, and well-written pieces of historical 
composition among recent works of the kind by American authors. It 
must take its place among the standard works of our best historians. 
That period, so justly called “critical,” of which it treats, is one over 
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which the minds of most Americans, even though they may be familiar 
with our preceding and subsequent history, pass with a skip. Our notion 
of it has been hazy, and we have not clearly apprehended what a dangerous 
crisis we passed through, or duly appreciated the truly wonderful nature 
of the great work which brought order out of chaos, consolidating the 
nebula of the Continental Congress into a central government which con- 
trols without absorbing the distinct States organized into a Republic by the 
Federal Constitution. The result is thus summed up in a terse and preg- 
nant sentence by Mr, Fiske : “ Thus, at length, was realized the sublime con- 
ception of a nation in which every citizen lives under two complete and 
well-rounded systems of laws—the state law and the federal law—each with 
its legislature, its executive, and its judiciary, moving one within the other, 
noiselessly and without friction. It was one of the longest reaches of con- 
structive statesmanship ever known in the world ” (p. 301). 

When we consider the different views, interests, and schemes repre- 
sented in the Federal Convention, and the resolute, even violent, opposi- 
tion to the Constitution, it isa wonder that it was ever framed, and another 
wonder that it was ever adopted. We cannot find any other sufficient 
cause of this great event than the overruling providence of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the world. The more closely we consider the great revolution 
which separated this country from England, and the great constructive 
work which organized it into a republican empire, the more plainly does it 
appear that both were accomplished by the hand of God, working through 
events beyond all human control, and through a small number of men who 
were very great in Capacity and virtue, and fit to take advantage of the 
circumstances which gave them their opportunity. There was so much 
wrongheadedness, blundering, and slackness among the lesser leaders and 
a great portion of the people, during and after the war, that we are aston- 
ished at the conquest achieved by the great heroes and statesmen over the 
difficulties which beset them. The greatest and most difficult of these 
successes were achieved by Washington, Hamilton, Jay, and their col- 
leagues, after the campaigns in the field had been finished. Of all these 
momentous events Mr. Fiske has given a succinct but thorough narrative, 
in a charming style which fascinates while it instructs. To a certain ex- 
tent he avails himself of his opportunity to inculcate some of his political 
opinions, in regard to which different readers will make different judgments. 
Saying nothing of these, we have no hesitation in expressing our opinion, 
that as a history this is an invaluable work, which we wish might be read 
by every intelligent American. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the temptation of quoting a humorous 
incident which is a very piquant illustration of the frequent assertion of 
Father Hecker, that the doctrine of total depravity is incompatible with 
the principles underlying our political Constitution, In the Massachusetts 
convention the Rev. Samuel West, arguing in favor of the proposed Consti- 
tution, said that the opponents seemed to take for granted that the 
federal government was going to be administered by knaves. But, said he, 
“May we not rationally suppose that the persons we shall choose to ad- 


minister the government will be, in general, good men?” Onthe other side . 


“General Thompson said he was surprised to hear such an argument from 
a clergyman, who was professionally bound to maintain that all men were 
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totally depraved. For his part he believed they were so, and could prove 
it from the Old Testament.” “I would not trust them,” echoed Abraham 
White, of Bristol, “ though every one of them should be a Moses” (p. 323). 

May the hopeful auguries of Mr. West be justified by the course of 
events ! 


CONTEMPLATIONS AND MEDITATIONS ON THE HIDDEN LIFE OF OUR LORD 
Jesus CHRIST, according to the method of St. Ignatius. Translated from 
the French by a Sister of Mercy. Revised by Rev. W. H. Eyre,S.J. New 
York : Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

These meditations are worthy of much praise from the simplicity of their 
arrangement and the dignity of their matter. They are not, indeed, provocative 
of study; the use of such matter does not suggest self-sermonizing. No fine- 
spun subtleties either amuse or annoy the mind, which is occupied with the direct 
statement of those elevating facts and doctrines embraced in and suggested by the 
hidden life of our Lord. The best feature these meditations have is their prac- 
tical bearing. The daily duties of life are kept before the mind according to 
each one’s vocation. Their tone, too, is kindly, breathing a spirit of holy famil- 
iarity with Jesus and with his Mother, Mary, and his foster-father, Joseph. 

The author of the original French work is unknown, and will probably never 
become known, though the conjectures inserted in the preface to this translation 
may go for what they are worth, resting nearly altogether on that rather illusory 
class of testimony called “intrinsic evidence.” That best form of evidence 
adducible in the case of spiritual writings—repeated editions and large current 
sale—bears abundant testimony to the value of this little volume as an aid to 
mental prayer. 

The publishers’ work is well done. 

EUCHARISTIC JEWELS. For Persons living in the World, By Percy Fitzgerald, 
A.M., F.S.A. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

This beautiful little volume is worthy of its title. Down into the rich mine of 
literature touching the Blessed Eucharist patient search has been made, and 
critical taste has discovered to the reader some of its most precious jewels. It is 
rare to find a layman in these busy days using his leisure in a work of this char- 
acter; it is rarer still to find in such a one not only a keen appreciation of liter- 
ary beauty, but just as keen a perception of what will best feed the spirit of 
devotion, best quicken the pulse and warm the heart of faith. 

The book is divided into six chapters, named “‘ The Tabernacle,” “ The Com- 
municant,”’ “ The Holy Eucharist a Power on Earth,” “ The Eucharist and the New 
Testament,” “Spiritual Dryness,” and “Prayers of the Saints.” It will be seen 
from this that the compiler has edification, instruction, and devotion in view. He 
gives us not a large but a very select assortment of matter for the use of the 
lovers of our Lord before the altar, in many instances unfamiliar to the general 
reader. He has presented to people in the world, to whom he specially addresses 
himself, a useful accompaniment to their devotion, as well as a gentle and reason- 
able stimulant. 

The printing and binding are very creditable to the publishers. 


AALESUND TO TETUAN: A JOURNEY. By Charles R. Corning. Boston: 
Cupples & Hurd. 
This isa breezy and rather entertaining book of travel. The author 
Saw a good deal, and has no hesitation in pronouncing prompt judgment on 
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all that he saw. Though his judgments are superficial, his impressions are 
vivid, 

[t took him two years to cover the ground from Norway to Northern 
Africa, but he hurries his readers over the greater part of the journey as 
rapidly as if he had made the tour in two months, 

Mr. Corning does not seem to have much of an eye for natural scenery 
or Capacity to describe it; his descriptions of cities and their populations 
and public monuments are, however, above the average. His opinions on 
European politics and religion are not worth the very excellent paper on 
which they are printed. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION CLAassEs. By Rev. 
P. J. Schmitt. New York: Joseph Schaefer. 


This excellent Manual of Confirmation, by one who is now a rector and 
was formerly a professor, will supply a need long felt by those in charge of 
children, especially the teachers of Catholic schools. Part first contains a 
very lucid and complete exposition of the doctrine; part second gives a 
choice collection of devotional prayers to the Holy Ghost. 

Chiefly from motives of convenience, the first Communion and Confir- 
mation are often administered the same day. In our opinion this custom, 
wherever it exists, can be justified only by necessity. The fitness of things 
requires a distinct preparation for Confirmation. According to the injunc- 
tion of the Catechism of the Council of Trent the ¢we/fth year is the proper 
period of life when children should be prepared to receive the fulness of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, after having been instructed and admitted to 
First Communion. 

By practical experience the writer of this notice has found that parents 
generally are of the opinion that children need not study Christian doctrine 
after Confirmation. To convince them that this is an erroneous opinion 
is by no means an easy task. Asa safeguard against parental negligence, 
there is good reason for insisting on a strict examination of candidates for 
Confirmation. They should be made to realize that by the reception of 
this sacrament they assume the obligations of a soldier to fight the good 
fight and be loyal to their public duties towards the church. 


THE SERMON BIBLE. Vol. I., Genesis to 2 Samuel; Vol. II.,1 Kings to 
Psalm Ixxvi. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


The sermons, of which the outlines are here given, are almost without 
exception Protestant, a few preached by Cardinal Newman after his con- 
version being the only Catholic sermons for which room has been found. 
Every form of Protestantism. is, however, amply represented—High- 
Churchmen and Ritualists by such preachers as Canon Liddon, Dr. Pusey, 
Dean Church, Canon Knox-Little; Broad Churchmen by Dean Stanley, 
Bishop Colenso, Charles Kingsley, F. D. Maurice; Low Churchmen by 
Bishop Ryle, Canon Melville, and others. Outside of the Episcopalian fold, 
the most prominent Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Unitarian 
preachers appear in large number. 

The work follows the order of Holy Scripture. Not, of course, that 
there is a sermon for every text. For example, on the first chapter of 
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Genesis the outlines of four sermons on the first verse are given, of one 
sermon each on the second, fifth, fourteenth, twenty-eighth, and thirty-first 
verses, with two on the twenty-seventh verse. On this chapter the ser- 
mons are more numerous than on other chapters. These outlines take up 
about a page, and references are given to works where the text is more 
fully treated. 

Outlines, of course, are dry and cannot give more than the bare thought, 
and in sermons the authors of which represent so many varieties of teach- 
ing, every kind of opinion will be found. This may be for Catholics the 
chief utility of these volumes. They will form a convenient work of refer- 
ence in order to ascertain the opinions of the religious teachers by whom 
they are surrounded, Doubtless, too, considering that many of the ser- 
mons here analyzed are written by men of great ability, these volumes will 
assist the preacher in presenting the old truth in new ways, 


THE INNER LIFE OF SyRIA. By Mrs. R. Burton. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. (For sale by Benziger Bros., New York.) 


This is a new and cheaper edition of Mrs. Burton’s Syrian travels 
which was published some years ago. It is a woman’s book, chatty and 
cheerful, and it does really tell a good deal about the Janer Life of Syria. As 
wife of the English consul at Damascus, Mrs. Burton had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observing the manners and customs of the picturesque peoples 
that to-day inhabit the ancient land of the Patriarchs, and she seems to have 
taken every advantage of her opportunities. She takes her readers into 
her confidence at once, and points out everything to them from her stand- 
point, and she expects them to enter into her views, There is, perhaps, 
too much that is purely personal introduced in the book, but it is all the 
more real on that account. 


Tue Lire oF St. IGNaTIuS OF Loyota. By Father Genelli, S.J. Translat- 
ed from the German by M. Charles Sainte-Foi, and from the French 
by Father Meyrick, S.J. .New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 

ros. 

The French translator of this admirable life says in his preface that the 
secret of St. Ignatius’ greatness lay in his power to discern the wants of 
his age. Nothing could be truer. He became the providential leader of 
his time. If we could see and understand the operation of the Divine 
Spirit in all ages, we should comprehend how in the face of all difficulties 
and dangers which have threatened the church in the past there has 
always been a way out of them, and faith assures us that there always will 
be one. 

In the study of the life of the saintly founder of the Society of Jesus 
one realizes in a special manner the work of the Holy Spirit in the church. 
Within the church and through the church men become affiliated to God. 
How can the church accomplish her mission among men to-day? We 
know that it will be by men of sanctified intelligence like St. Ignatius. 
We need men with eyes to discern the special workings of the Divine 
Spirit in the church to-day as he did in his day. St. Ignatius is a model 
for one who would learn adaptability to the providence of God. 

We desire especially to recommend Father Genelli’s life as one which 
brings out prominently the interior life and motives of this great saint. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


THE Lire or ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, Apostle of the Indies and Japan. From the Italian of 
D. Bartoli and J. P. Maffei. With a preface by the Very Rev. Dr. Faber. Tenth Ameri- 
can from the last London edition, New York: P. O’Shea, Agent. 

Wuat ts Rent? How Should the Irish Land Question be Settled? By J. O. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son, 

JEELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. A hand-book of manipulation and experimentation for 
teachers of limited experience, and in schools where chemistry must be taught with limited 
appliances. By George N. Cross, A.M., Principal of the Robinson Female Seminary, 
Boston : Eastern Educational Bureau, Silver, Rogers & Co. 

Henry VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES, An attempt to illustrate the history of their 
suppression. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, Monk of the Order of St. Benedict, some time 
Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside, Bath. Vol, II, London: John Hodges. 
(For sale by Benziger Bros., New York.) 


“THE Book or IsataH. By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. In two vols. Vol. 1, 


Isaiah i.—xxxix. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

THE LITTLE Book OF SUPERIORS. By the Author of Golden Sands. Translated from the 
ninth French edition by Miss Ella McMahon, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

THE SECRET OF MARY UNVEILED TO THE DevouT Sout. By the Blessed Louis-Marie 
Grignon de Montfort. First Americaa Edition, New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. ; London: Burns & Oates. 

Tue History OF CONFESSION; or, The Dogma of Confession Vindicated from the Attacks of 
Heretics and Infidels, Translated from the French of Rev. Ambroise Guillois by Louis De 
Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington, Vt, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros, 

LIVEs OF THE FaTHERS. Sketches of Church Historyin Biography. By Frederick W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., etc. In two volumes. New York: MacMillan & Co, 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. FRANCIS A. BAKER, Priest of the Congregation of St. 
Paul. rl Rev. A. F. Hewit. Seventh Edition, New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE PSALM, MISERERE MEI Deus. By Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Trans- 
lated from the Latin by the Rev. F. C, Cowper, B.D. Milwaukee : The Young Church- 
man Co, 


“THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, By the Rev. Prof, G. C, Findlay, B.A., Headingley Col- 


lege, Leeds, New York: A, C. Armstrong & Son. 


‘FIvE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM PROSE AND PoETRY. For Grammatical Exer- 


cises and Memorizing; with a Drill Book for review in English Grammar and Analysis. 
By Frances W. Lewis, A.B., of the Rhode Island Normal School. Boston: The Eastern 
Educational Bureau. 

MANUAL AND OTHER APPROVED PRAYERS OF THE ARCH-CONFRATERNITY OF THE GUARD 
OF HONOR OF THE SACRED HEART OF Jesus. Translated from the French, Second 
edition, revised. Approved by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Brooklyn. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Monastery of the Visitation. 


\INTEMPERANCE AND Law. A Lecture by the Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D. New edition, 


Published by St. Paul’s Guild, Fifty-ninth Street and Ninth Avenue, New York. 








